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OUR LADY OF KNOCK’ 


WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 


My soul doth magnify the Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. Because he hath regarded the humility of his 
handmaid: for behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. Because he that is mighty hath done great things to 
me and holy is his name (Luke 1:46 seq.). 


HE most remarkable thing about God’s intervention on earth 
in the Incarnation is its inconspicuousness. We speak of the 
Hidden Life of Nazareth, the Private Life of Our Lord, as 

contrasted with His Public Life without perhaps fully realising how 
hidden and private it was and how much at odds with our way of 
thinking. We should have expected that if God were to become man 
He would come on earth in a state that we could regard as appropriate 
to His dignity: that He would at least make Himself noteworthy 
and figure among the great ones of the earth, that He would avoid 
the humiliating circumstances of infancy and childhood. Any other 
procedure we should regard as conflicting with His intention of 
making Himself known as evidently as possible. We should have 
expected Him to come a fully-developed man in glory, as in the 
Transfiguration, and to shine forth as a Divine Person in all His 
acts. The Jews had this kind of expectation: they were sure the 
Messiah would be a great temporal ruler and that He would establish 
Judaism in power over the earth. Even the apostles, after having 
listened to His teaching and come to know His character, shared 
this belief for we find them asking Him if at a certain stage in His 
life He was about to restore the Kingdom of Israel. They were all 
along awaiting the moment for Him to throw off His disguise, as 
it were, and figure as a great earthly ruler. But this character of 
privacy, of obscurity, belonged in a degree even to what we call the 
Public Life. 

God’s ways are not ours. The biggest event in the world’s history, 
an event indeed of a different order from all the rest of history, began 
in the smallest way, in a remote country village in a corner of the 
Roman Empire. It began among simple people who lived by the 
work of their hands, who were socially of no account, who served 
God according to the ritual of the Jewish people in humble obscurity 


1. A sermon for the Silver Jubilee of the Knock Shrine Society preached at 
Knock in July 1960 in the presence of the Archbishop of Tuam and the Bishops 
of Achonry, Meath, Elphin and Killala. 
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and under oppression by their conquerors. And humble as they were, 
the Son of God actually humbled Himself a stage further in becoming 
subject to them, in putting Himself in their hands and doing their 
bidding. 

Who would have thought that the Incarnation of the Son of God | 
and the Redemption of the world would have been initiated by a 
message to a working-girl that she was chosen as the bridge to 
convey God to men, and that shepherds would be the first to greet 
the Saviour in the stable where He was born like an outcast, and that 
peril would beset His earliest years so that He had to be taken as an 
infant in flight to a strange land? Who would have imagined that 
God-made-man would have submitted Himself to the demeaning 
circumstances of common human living, to being lost by His parents 
and anxiously looked for, to carrying out household work under 
their instructions, to spending thirty out of the thirty-three years 
of His life in manual labour? No human planning would have 
surrounded the advent of God on earth with so many anxieties and 
the perplexities and strains on the part of those who were most dear 
to Him, Mary and Joseph. 

The meeting and mingling of great things and little in the highest 
designs of Providence is very striking. The roots of God’s work are 
set in the lowliest places, in the common earth of everyday life, and 
yet this work consists in nothing less than the taking on of human 
nature by the Son of God and the salvation of the world through 
Him. It is not only the beginnings of Our Lord’s life that are wrapped 
in privacy. There was a veil over all His work. The Redemption 
itself was accomplished in an act that seemed to be the execution 
of a malefactor, and it was enacted during a panic and dispersal 
of the apostles which to human eyes must have seemed like the 
extinction of the Christian hope. His Church, too, the work next in 
importance to the Incarnation and Redemption, grew out of the 
smallest beginnings. God’s plan was that from the mustard seed 
of His word sown in the hearts of a few fishermen the mighty tree 
of the faith should grow and spread and provide a shelter for all 
the people of the earth. Indeed as Saint Paul pointed out, God acts 
of set purpose in this way. God has chosen the lowliest of instru- 
ments and the humblest of beginnings in order to prove that He is 
at work and in order to remove from His human agents any 
temptation to think that credit is theirs for what He accomplishes. 

This feature of secrecy and obscurity in the working out of God’s 
plans does not end with the life of Christ on earth and the purchase 
of the world’s salvation on the Cross and the establishment of the 
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Church. Grace was won for us unostentatiously: it is conveyed 
invisibly and does its work quietly and silently. God’s purpose is to 
establish a spiritual kingdom through which he may reign over the 
hearts and minds of men. True adorers, He said, adore in the spirit 
and in truth. The Church of course, as a public society, with authority 
and laws and ceremonies is the highway of salvation, demanding 
open allegiance from all men. Externals have their essential place 
in its life, as appears from the prominence of the sacraments and 
the sacrifice of the Mass. But externals exist only for the sake of 
what is unseen. And from time to time God sees that we are reminded 
that He is not dependent on any external means, even those that He 
Himself has established. He has said that the Spirit blows wherever 
it chooses and He is pleased from time to time to bring great 
spiritual movements into being obscurely and unexpectedly and 
without powerful support or official encouragement. The un- 
predictable method of the Incarnation and Redemption is attached 


' to one after another of the great manifestations of the energy of 


grace in the world: this is indeed the clearest stamp of God’s handi- 
work, the handwriting and signature by which we may identify His 
authorship as distinct from merely human initiative. 


* * * 


You may have realised, my dear brethren, the application of these 
reflections to the events which we are commemorating here today. 
What this place stands for in the eyes of Ireland and indeed of the 
Catholic world today had its origin in obscurity and lowliness and 
in the midst of great trial and suffering. Eighty years ago our people 
were weary of oppression and poverty and frustrated aspirations 
and in the absence of any worldly basis for the hope of a brighter 
future they received as a ray of light from heaven, the rumour that 
Mary had shown herself to a group of humble worshippers at this 
village church. Little or no ecclesiastical encouragement was given 
to this belief and indeed the Church has never given any formal 
recognition to the Apparitions. But supernatural happenings are 
not ends in themselves. They are the means to ends: they are designed 
to promote faith and devotion, and these spiritual endowments are 
of much more value than happenings that exceed the order of nature. 
Miracles without devotion are nothing; but devotion, even when it 
is not grounded on miracles, is equally pleasing to God. From the 
very beginning Knock has been a wonderful magnet of prayer and 
piety. It is an institution that developed spontaneously and gradually, 
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attracting people more and more widely and generating an ever 
deeper devotion in all who came to it. It has always been a centre of 
pilgrimage in the old austere sense of pilgrimage, including long and 
difficult journeys on foot, fasting and vigil. It throve on hardship, 
as it throve also on the useful discipline of discouragement. 

Over several scores of years this shrine, while officially un- 
recognised, established itself firmly in the Christian consciousness of 
the people who lived within a wide radius of the place. Year after 
year, uninvited and unprovided for, each family made it a custom 
to come here as a group and place their family needs under the care 
and patronage of Our Lady of Knock. Such was Knock in its first 
phase, a phenomenon that was not imposed by Church authority 
but grew from below in the hearts and minds of the people. Tradition 
and custom had most to do in crystallising the form and circum- 
stances and time of its devotions. It was only with apparent reluctance 
and by slow degrees that a measure of approval and encouragement 
was given to these officially. The policy that was followed had a 
famous precedent. At the critical moment in the history of the 
Infant Church, when Jewish leaders were urging further and more 
extreme persecution, a certain Gemaliel made this momentous 
proposal: “Refrain from these people and let them alone. For if 
this counsel or this work be of men it will come to nought. But if 
it be of God you cannot overthrow it—lest perhaps you be found 
to fight even against God” (Acts 5:38-39). 

By this test the history of Knock indicates that it is indeed of 
God. There are many places of local pilgrimage throughout Ireland, 
where special devotions have been offered from ancient times on 
certain days. But Knock, though a newcomer, has come to belong 
to all Ireland, not to one locality. In the course of the past eighty 
years it has securely established itself in the company of Lough Derg 
and Croagh Patrick as one of the very first Irish centres of pilgrimage 
and prayer, as a great national shrine, and in the extent of the 
devotion which it calls forth year by year, and not on one day or 
in one season merely but continuously, it has surpassed even these 
hallowed places of so long history. Indeed Knock now belongs to 
the whole Catholic world and has built itself into a wider and older 
tradition than those which even our most venerable shrines represent. 
We may feel that our other places of pilgrimage would be incomplete 
without a Shrine of Mary occupying the central position of honour. 

The devotion that is centred in this shrine is in a line of descent 
that goes back to the very beginning of the Gospel story. The world 
today is ringed with places of special devotion to Mary, some 
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modern, some having their origins lost in the shadows of the past. 
Lourdes and Fatima, Beauraing and Czestechowa, Luzon and 
Loreto and Glastonbury and Gyor—the names merely of the most 
famous of them would be too numerous to mention. They have all 
cherished histories of their own, but the devotion which they stand 
for and evoke does not depend merely on any supernatural happen- 
ings that are thought to have occurred in connection with their 
origins. They are all witnesses to something greater than what their 
own histories record, sometimes confidently, sometimes vaguely. 
They are all based on the history which the Gospels guarantee. 
Those who approach God through Mary at one or other of her 
shrines are following the way of the bridal couple who instead of 
approaching Our Lord Himself, asked Our Lord’s mother to 
induce Him to work a miracle to help them. They are following 
the lead of the angel who paid homage to Mary as full of grace and 
who proclaimed that God was with her, the lead of Elizabeth who 


| was inspired to salute her as blessed among women. They are 


imitating Almighty God Who, when He made her the Mother of 
God, honoured her by deed in a manner that no words or gestures 
of ours can do justice to. They are implementing the command of 
Our Lord when on the most solemn occasion of His life, from the 
Cross of our Redemption, He commanded us through Saint John 
to regard Mary as our mother. 

Above all, the clients of Mary who flock to her shrines are 
gloriously fulfilling her own prophecy when out of her deep humility 
she forecast the greatness and brilliance that would attach to her 
name throughout the centuries. “My soul doth magnify the Lord 
and my spirit has rejoiced in God my Saviour. Because He hath 
regarded the humility of His handmaid: for behold from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. Because He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me and holy is His name. And His mercy 
is from generation unto generation to them that fear Him. . . . He 
hath put down the mighty from their seat and hath exalted the 
humble. He hath filled the hungry with good things and the rich 
He hath sent empty away” (Luke 1:46-53). Every honour we give 
to Mary is a fulfilment of this prophecy and therefore a fulfilment 
of God’s design. God made Mary His way to us in the Incarnation 
and she remains our way to Him until the end of time. 

It is fitting, as Mary’s words in the Magnificat indicate, that a 
great centre of praise and devotion to her should have had its 
beginning in the humblest and most unexpected way. Among her 
many other glories she shows us in this hymn of hers that she stands 
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for God’s love of the small people of the earth, of the sincere, the 
meek and humble of heart, of whom the great world knows nothing, 
who labour each day for their livelihood and accept the tasks and 
anxieties of each day as God’s will for them and their path to; 
salvation. Even more eloquently, her life speaks the same message: 
Mary represents the little way, the lowly approach to God which 
God sees to be in reality the highest way, which in fact was the way 
that characterised His own intervention on earth from beginning to 
end. Mary is like her Son: her career accentuates this fact of His 
life. It would be out of character that a great shrine of Our Lady 
should arise out of a formal decision of any authority: it would be 
incongruous that Knock—or Lourdes for that matter—should come 
into being in the full splendour of their development by a formal 
decision of any human being and by deliberate plans for their 
organisation. We may see in the history of Knock a deep lesson in 
God’s ways with men, a kind of parable teaching us what He 
chiefly prizes on our part and showing us the way in which He 
brings His large designs into fruition. When we think of the Hidden 
Life of Our Lord we are bound to think of Mary: she was its founder 
and its guardian. Mary, who was raised from lowly station to be 
the Mother of God and Queen of Heaven, is the symbol of God’s 
great transfiguring action upon lives and values that the world 
disregards. And what has come to pass quietly and gradually in 
this remote and unremarkable locality may be thought of as symbolic 
of Mary’s life and character. 


* * * 


Today we are commemorating in particular one important advance 
in the development of this shrine. Twenty-five years ago a group of 
people from this locality and neighbourhood decided with the 
approval of the Archbishop that the time had come to give a more 
determinate shape to the devotions that had grown up here and had 
made Knock a holy place in the minds of so many people. They felt 
that voluntary aid should be invited in order to tend the shrine and 
marshal pilgrims and supervise religious exercises and take care of 
the sick—that an organisation should be set up which would provide 
facilities for multitudes of people who were thronging at its gates. 
It was felt that the people of Ireland and the Irish in other lands 
would appreciate and avail of such facilities, that Knock exerted 
an influence on many more people than were actually using it, that 
it might offer not only an outlet for personal and family devotion 
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to Our Lady but also that it might be made the scene of large 
community and national manifestations of piety. This foresight 
and planning have now come to a splendid culmination—even if 
no more were to follow. 

Today we celebrate the jubilee of a great forward stride in Knock’s 
progress. We are happy to congratulate and thank all those who have 
contributed to the shaping of an institution so obviously blessed by 
God, so abundantly fruitful of grace and favours to its clients. Only 
those who have drawn edification here from so much earnest 
pouring forth of prayer to God, only those who have been moved 
to pray here as they have never prayed elsewhere, only those who 
have had petitions and favours granted to them in matters which 
were life or death to them, only such people as these can adequately 
say what Knock has done and what Knock is. Only they can return 
adequate thanks to those who have taken the shrine from its un- 
organised and indeterminate condition and made it one of the 
greatest shrines of Our Lady in the whole Catholic world. What is 
more important, it is only they who can adequately thank God to 
whose guidance and sustaining hand is due all that has been accom- 
plished. For we are justified in thinking, as the Jewish leader thought 
of Christianity itself, that if the work were merely of men it would 
long ago have come to nought. And all that Knock has done is 
surely sufficient justification for all that has been done for it. 

It is fitting that the representative body that is gathered here today 
should in their own names and on behalf of uncounted thousands 
of others give praise and glory to God and honour to Mary on this 
day, and at the same time testify to the credit and gratitude that are 
due to the Knock Shrine Society, the Stewards and Handmaids of 
the Shrine and all those who have initiated and carried out with so 
much tireless labour so great a work. We see many material evidences 
of their labour around us, but only God can say what has been 
accomplished spiritually. They have indeed written a notable page 
in the religious annals of our country, one that is in line with the 
most ancient Catholic traditions and at the same time one that 
brings us into conformity with the great modern world-wide move- 
ment towards Mary. 

It is on this thought of coming abreast with the circumstances of 
the present day throughout the world that our reflections may 
perhaps appropriately conclude on this occasion. Knock Shrine 
is developing and establishing its character at a most critical stage 
of the world’s history. In the first years, in the first decades of its 
existence, it was a centre of personal and family devotion making a 
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predominantly local appeal. It has since passed through another 
phase in which it is the scene of pilgrimages from every part of 
Ireland, the National Shrine of Our Lady, where petitions in the 


interest of all Ireland are offered to her and where, as at the end of ! 


last year, thanks are given to her for her intercession in favour of 
the whole nation. Latterly there are many indications that Knock 
is entering upon a new stage: it has received tokens of recognition 
from the Holy Father and attracted pilgrimages from countries other 
than Ireland. 

Let it be our prayer on this Jubilee occasion that this latest 
extension of Knock’s function and influence may become more 
firmly established and more fully adjusted to the needs of our times. 
May we come here to pray not merely for ourselves and our local 
communities and our country but also for the necessities of the 
whole Church and for the interests of humanity. Let us hope that 
the voice of Knock will be audible on earth and in heaven in favour 
of the Church of Silence and of all the faithful who are suffering 
persecution on an unprecedented scale and who are in danger of 
falling away through human weakness and sheer weariness. Let us 
hope that the Church’s great modern missionary effort will be 
aided by energies that are generated here, with special effect in those 
regions of the world where developments are now in progress which 
will determine the character of society for generations and perhaps 
centuries to come. Of late we have a very particular intention placed 
before our minds by the Holy Father in connection with the forth- 
coming Ecumenical Council, namely the reunion of all who accept 
the leadership of Christ in the original One Fold of the One Shepherd. 
We have to pray that the Council will be guided to wise measures 
for the edification of the whole body of the faithful. And we must 
not forget to plead with Mary that the lowering of moral standards 
so evident in many departments of life may be arrested and corrected 
and that Christian decency and modesty may once more be restored 
to honour. 

Knock began as a place of family prayer: may its prayers in- 
creasingly cover the interests of the whole human family. May it 
become the mouthpiece of prayer in the name of all humanity, 
petitioning that they may all come to see that salvation is through 
Christ and only through Christ, that the ever darker menace of a 
suicidal world war may recede, that men may accept wiser councils 
and come to live in harmony and brotherhood for the advantage of 
all. As its clientele widens, so ray its purposes expand and deepen. 

Knock is growing into maturity at a time when mankind has 
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more to pray for and more urgent need of prayer than ever before. 
Our Lady was the mother of Our Lord, having care of Him from 
His infancy until His death: she mothered the Infant Church as 


> Queen of the Apostles. She is the mother of our age, the universal 


mother. It is therefore appropriate that devotion to her should 
concern the whole human race, that her shrines should have a 
universal character. Let us look forward especially in these troubled 
times to having her intercession invoked constantly here in the 
pressing concerns of the Church and of the world. And please God 
that invocation will secure ever more favourable hearing on her 
part and on the part of her Divine Son. Such would assuredly be 
the crowning of the hopes of all who have laboured for Knock and, 
we may not doubt it, the fullest realisation of the will of God in 
regard to it. Amen. 
+WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 
Bishop of Clonfert 

Saint Brendan’s, Loughrea, County Galway 


The morass of tepidity 


It is so easy to be deceived, to go astray and to fall into the morass 
of tepidity. We arrange to have duties that comply with our ideas, 
a life that agrees with our tastes; the things we like are the things 
we call holy; we launch ourselves into dangers, become the compass 
of our obligations; we excuse our faults and repeat them; we do 
not sense the need for prayer; we live for ourselves and feel no 
remorse. This is the reign of tepidity which suppresses the desire and 
will for perfection. 

~—CANON BEAUDENON: Formation to Humility (Mercier, p. 34) 
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GALILEO AND HIS 
BIOGRAPHERS 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


OMEONE once estimated that more than two thousand books 
and articles had been written about Galileo before 1900. Since 
then, that number has perhaps doubled. What is the secret of 

the fascination that the great Florentine continues to exert on the 
men of our time? After all, there have been greater discoverers in 
the long history of science, men like Newton, Darwin, Aristotle; 
even as an astronomer Galileo would have to be ranked second to 
his own contemporaries, Kepler and Brahe. 

The answer to this question would seem to be twofold. Galileo’s 
lifework in mechanics was a sort of watershed between medieval 
and modern science, not as sharp a watershed, perhaps, as he 
himself (and a legion of early historians of science) supposed, yet 
one that gently but unmistakably separated the rivers that flowed 
back to Aristotle from those that still flow forward today. More 
important, though, was the fact that his eventful life embodied ina 
concrete way the objectives for which he struggled so unceasingly, 
In every generation there are those whose lives or deaths seem to 
sum up in a particularly appropriate way some of the aspirations 
or the fears of their age, aspirations or fears which they themselves 
have perhaps tried to underline. In one generation it may be a Saint 
Francis, in another an Albert Schweitzer; in one a Prince Charlie, 
in another a James Dean or an Albert Camus. 

In the whole history of science there has been no one whose life 
so easily lent itself to legend. Here was the man who destroyed the 
fabric of Aristotelian science on which medieval thought had rested, 
the man who set at naught the ancient sources of authority and was 
broken by them but not before he had achieved his goal. About a 
life such as his, the potential for symbol-making was clearly immense. 
Scientists, like others, have a need for exemplars, for “‘saints”’ whose 
achievements and aims they try to copy. The myth of science as an 
objective grinding out of laws by an unemotional set of automata 
has been exploded often enough (see Polanyi’s recent Personal 
Knowledge) but it still perseveres in the popular mind. Yet the 
scientist, precisely because of the level of abstraction at which he 
works, may well be even more in need of human symbols to express 
his ideals than others are. 

Be that as it may, Galileo rapidly became a symbol, a legend; 
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' myths about his life multiplied (like the “‘and yet it moves!” he is 
supposed to have muttered under his breath after his condemnation 
_ or the story of his dropping iron balls from the Leaning Tower of 
| Pisa to disprove Aristotle’s laws of motion); his defects were for- 
forgotten, his virtues and achievements extolled, his sufferings 
magnified (e.g. the tale of his being tortured—he never was—or 
languishing in a prison-cell—he never did). On the other side, of 
course, were those to whom the name of Galileo was a reproach, 
the science he symbolised a threat, his life a constant insubordination. 
To these, Galileo became a symbol too, but of a very different sort; 
his faults were recalled, the weakness of his scientific theories 
emphasised, his scientific achievement minimised. 

In this envenomed atmosphere historical objectivity was rare; 
indeed until very recent times even moderate objectivity about 
Galileo’s life and work seems to have been practically unattainable. 
Since the publication of the Vatican files of the “Galileo Case” 
nearly a century ago and the immense increase of scholarly work in 
the history of science beginning seventy years ago with the great 
Duhem and continuing today in journals like Isis, a certain minimal 
level of agreement has been reached. The treatment of Galileo in 
such recent excellent works as Butterfield’s Origins of Modern 
Science or Hall’s Scientific Revolution is admirable on the whole, 
while the obscurity of the sources from which Galileo drew his 
inspiration is being gradually dissipated by the detailed work of 
writers like Crombie (Grossteteste and the Origins of the Experimental 
Method) and Koyré (From Closed World to Infinite Universe). 

Yet all is not sweetness and light. Far from it! The unpleasant 
polemics between historians of science and Catholic apologists 
which were so common in an earlier day (in which each side claimed 
that their heroes—Galileo or his ecclesiastical opponents, as the 
case might be—could do no wrong) have, it is true, more or less 
subsided; the simple black and white of the propagandist have 
begun to give way to the sober shades of grey favoured by the 
historian. But passions still run strong sometimes, even in historians. 

This has been dramatically demonstrated by two recent very 
popular works, G. de Santillana’s Crime of Galileo (1955, now a 
paperback) and A. Koestler’s Sleepwalkers (1959). The author of 
the first of these, a Roman-born professor of the history of science 
at M.I.T., sees in Galileo’s life a parable of what he regards as the 
unavoidable opposition between the authoritarianism on which 
human institutions (whether Church or government) rest and the 
freedom which the development of human culture and science 
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requires. Proclaiming himself a defender of the latter, he sets out 
to make of the Galileo story a sort of melodrama in which the hero 
is beset on all sides by sinister machinations; mysterious forces work 
against him, his enemies league together and bring him inexorably 
to his doom by means of forged documents and broken promises, 

Designed with consummate literary skill and based on a wide 
acquaintance with the documents of the case, de Santillana’s work 
is one which is likely to perpetuate a shaping ofthe Galileo symbol 
one had hoped dead with the nineteenth century. But it is art rather 
than history. One looks in vain for any serious evaluation of the 
intellectual issues involved: the weakness in Galileo’s proof of the 
earth’s motion, for example, or the classical philosophical issue raised 
by his claim that the earth “really” moved, or the methodological | 
tangle underlying the theological objection to Galileo’s claim. By 
dismissing these central issues, the author makes Galileo’s downfall 
an easily dramatised result of personal vendettas and complicated 
plots, instead of the complex intellectual-religious-political-personal | 
event it really was. 

Thus the trial of Galileo, not his book, takes the centre of the 
stage; the author assumes, following a long line of writers since 
Wohlwill in 1870, that one of the key documents of the trial was 
forged (the argument rests on what is almost certainly a defective 
transcription of the key phrase in the document); he implicitly 
assumes that since Galileo’s astronomical theory was eventually 
vindicated (in a sense, at least) by Newton, his opponents ought to 
have realised its strength and could have opposed it only through 
malice or culpable ignorance. . . 

Koestler’s book provides a. neat antithesis. He paints on a wider 
canvas but once more the result is melodrama. His theme is simply 
—too simply—stated. Scientific discovery is a sort of “sleep- 
walking’’, reflecting the religious, political, philosophical and other 
prejudices of the individual scientist, as well as his capacity for 
insulating himself, partially at least, from common-sense. The 
history of science is a sort of zig-zag; since the seventeenth century 
it has progressively limited the domain of religion and art without 
providing any adequate substitute for these; it has created a sort 
of veil fairy-tale world in which substances are dissolved in the 
destructive equations of Hiroshima. Galileo is cast as the heavy 
villain, the man who wilfully and unnecessarily set religion over 
against science, a man of over-weening vanity who instead of 
allowing the Copernican revolution time to sink in, insisted on 
forcing the pace in order to satisfy his own ambition, who ignored 
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the advice of friends, inexcusably overlooked the weakness of his 
theories, constructed sophisticated arguments and rejected the 
ultimately correct solution to the problem of planetary motion 
(Kepler’s). 

Unlike de Santillana’s work, Koestler’s is full of factual errors, 
most minor, but some serious; his bias against Galileo leads him, 
indeed, to extraordinary lengths. His analysis of the philosophical 
issue between Galileo and Bellarmine is, on the whole, sound; he 
does not make Bellarmine a sort of precursor of modern scientific 
positivism, as Duhem does, but he correctly points out that Galileo 
was unable to replace Aristotle’s theory of planetary motion with 
one of his own. To the theologians, this was decisive; they believed 
they could not modify the scriptural interpretation unless a solid 
counter-theory were established; Galileo himself had earlier agreed 
with this. 

But Koestler’s account of the trial is incoherent; he argues that 
the Holy Office in trying to treat Galileo leniently (?), failed to 
make use of the real evidence against him and eventually condemned 
him on inadequate grounds. His argument wobbles badly here, 
especially when he comes to define “‘heresy”’. 

The reaction to Koestler’s book among those who venerate 
Galileo as a sort of patron saint has been violent in the extreme. 
If Koestler had been a Catholic, they could have smiled tolerantly 
and written it off as prejudice. But a cut like this from the anti- 
authoritarian author of Darkness at Noon! In an almost incandescent 
article (isis, September 1959), de Santillana lashes out with terms 
like ‘‘cheat’’, ‘“‘dishonest”, “‘deliberate distortion’, “‘imposture” 
and ends by lamenting that “such is the book which will doubtless 
be most widely read in our day for a layman’s source of information 
on its subject’’. 

The reader may be less disposed to sympathise with this lament 
when he remembers that the “layman’s” only other easily available 
alternative is de Santillana’s own work. He may even smile a little 
at the thought that one effective way to offset melodrama is—more 
melodrama! Add these two works together and their prejudices 
pretty well cancel out, leaving only their not inconsiderable positive 
insights. The reader may then be encouraged to start reading Galileo 
for himself (why not begin with the excellent Discoveries and 
Opinions of Galileo, ed. 8. Drake, paperback?), persuaded that of 
books—and points of view—on Galileo there will probably be no end. 

ERNAN McMULLIN 
University of Notre’ Dame, Indiana 
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THE NEW RITUAL FOR 
IRELAND 


J. G. McGARRY 


N administering the sacraments to the faithful the Church in | 
her beginnings used the language the people of the region knew 
—Aramaic, then Greek and later Latin. The exclusive use of 

Latin became general only in the course of centuries in the West. 
The Reformers’ advocacy of the vernacular in the sacraments was 
resisted by the Church at Trent! and afterwards. Their arguments 
were vitiated by the spirit in which they were advanced and by the | 
false notion which they held of the nature of the sacraments; they | 
thought of them merely as sermons and dramatic exercises of faith, 
not as true causes of grace which they brought about ex opere | 
operato. Besides the use of Latin was a testimony to the cherished 
unity of the Church, a sign of special importance at that time when 
the Reformation threatened to divide this unity under the Vicar of 
Christ. 

When with the passage of centuries the smoke of this forgotten 
battle rolled away and with it many prejudices and misunder- 
standings, interest in the use of the vernacular in the sacraments 
began to grow. The reasons were many—the desire for participation, 
which has been a fundamental objective of the liturgical movement; 
fuller realisation of the nature of the sacraments, in particular of 
the importance of the dispositions of the recipient (obscured some- 
what by an excessive emphasis on the ex opere operato doctrine); 
growing appreciation of the social aspect of the sacraments and of 
the pedagogical value of the ceremonies and prayers. Liturgical, 
catechetical and biblical trends combined to prompt the practical 
step of pleading for a wider use of the people’s language. None but 
the utterly naive (and such simple enthusiasts afflict every worth- 
while movement) believe that the use of the vernacular is a 
complete answer to the difficulties; there remains a big programme 
of preaching and teaching of religion in bringing the faithful to a 


1. Trent, of course, was much concerned that the faithful should understand 
and revere the sacraments. Chapter VII of the 24th Session reads: ‘‘That the 
faithful people may come with greater reverence and devotion to receive the 
sacraments, the Holy Synod commands all bishops that not only should they 
explain the power and the use of the sacraments when they are to be administered 
by themselves to the people, but they should also see that the same is observed 
piously and prudently by each parish priest, even in the vernacular if that is 
needed and can conveniently be done”’. 
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full appreciation of these sublime realities. But it is a first step 
towards understanding, and a most helpful one, that the faithful 
should hear the prayers in their own tongue. 

The arguments for greater use of the vernacular, advanced for 
some years by Catholic scholars and pastors of experience, were 
listened to with attention. Such a dialogue of faith is nothing new 
in the Church; the teaching authority is ever alert to the voice of 
the Spirit manifesting itself in the consciousness of God’s people. 
While the prudence of certain forms advocated by particular ex- 
ponents may be criticised, the sanity and zeal of the great body of the 
liturgical movement has merited for it the description by Pius XII 


’ as “a movement of the Holy Ghost in the Church”. Far from 


menacing peace and good order, discussion of Church affairs at 


’ the proper level and by competent persons, when conducted in 


a spirit of faith and humility and with confident trust in the 
guiding authority of the Church, can in fact increase the Church’s 
vitality, and lead to the growth of our awareness of being one 
family under the authority appointed by the Holy Spirit to rule. 
The issue of the vernacular debate—in so far as it has already come 
to a conclusion—well illustrates the place and the value of such a 
dialogue. 

The attitude of the Church towards such pleas for the use of the 
vernacular in the sacraments is expressed in Mediator Dei (1947): 
“The adoption of the vernacular in several of the rites may be of 
great benefit; nevertheless to make this concession belongs exclus- 
ively to the Holy See’. In a matter of this sort the views of the 
bishops of each country are received by Rome with particular 
reverence, since so many local factors are involved, conditions 
which only the local ordinaries can estimate. It was at the request 
of the local hierarchies that permission was given by Rome for 
vernacular Rituals—to France 1947, Germany 1950, U.S.A. 1954,? 
etc. The use of the American Ritual was later extended to other 
countries where English is spoken, Australia, India, Canada. The 
period of preparation of these national Rituals varied from five 
months for the first French one (1947) to seven years for the German, 
to five years for the first American (1954). 

Though the subject was under consideration since 1954 it was in 
1957 that the Irish hierarchy appointed a committee to prepare 


2. For’a listing of these dates see “Diary of a Decade’”’ by Reverend Michael 
Harty in THE FURROW, June 1958, pp. 404-409. See also “Bilingual Rituals” by 
Reverend Gerard Montague, IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July 1958, pp. 
264-274, 
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a draft Collectio Rituum to be submitted to the hierarchy and later to 
Rome for approval. The members were the Bishop of Ardagh (Most 
Rev. James McNamee, D.D.), Canon McCarthy of Clonliffe College, 
Father Gerard Montague of Belfast, who was until recently Professor 
of Liturgy at Maynooth, and Father J. G. McGarry of Maynooth, 
A special committee was formed to prepare an Irish version under 
the chairmanship of Father Colman O Huallachain, O.F.M., 
consisting of translators with wide experience and representing the 
various dialects. These were Niall O Démhnaill, Séamus Daltin, 
Padraic O Coinceannainn and Séamus O Cathasaigh. 

The Ritual received approval by Rome in December 1959, | 
Publication is promised by the publishers for the beginning of this 
month. At their meeting at Maynooth in October the Bishops of | 
Ireland decided that the Ritual is to come into force in Ireland on { 
the feast of Saint Brigid, 1 February 1961.° 

Readers will be interested to know what are the principal changes 
in the new Ritual and in particular to what extent is the vernacular 
allowed. In general the use of Latin is to be retained for the form 
of the sacraments and for the formulae of exorcism; practically all 
the rest will be in the vernacular. Thus in Baptism it will no longer 
be necessary for the priest to read the interrogations and recite the 
profession of faith first in Latin. In the rite of Confirmation, however, 
included in the Collectio Rituum, since the sacrament may now be 
administered by a parish priest to a person in danger of death, the 
use of the vernacular is permitted in no part of the ceremony. 

For the first time a continuous rite is permitted in the Collectio 
where the Last Sacraments and the Apostolic Blessing are given on 
the same occasion. This will do away with the repetition of the 
preliminaries, Confiteor, etc. The order followed is that which has 
been customary in Ireland: Viaticum, Extreme Unction, Apostolic 
Blessing. Some other vernacular rituals, the American (1954) for 
instance, have Viaticum follow Anointing. The point has a bearing 
on the question of the nature and purpose of the sacrament of 
Anointing, a question which is much discussed today.* Everything 
in these rites is in the vernacular with the exception of the formula 
for Viaticum, the forms of anointing together with the prayer Jn 
nomine, the three prayers which follow the anointing, and the 
formula of the Blessing with the prayers which precede it. 

There is a new rite for the Visitation and Care of the Sick which 


3. See THE FURROW, November 1960, p. 765. 
4. See THE FURROW, September 1960, “‘Recent Writings on the Liturgy of the 
Sick” by Reverend Joseph Cunnane, pp. 612 ff. 
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should prove of great pastoral value. Few priests can have made use 
of the collection of psalms and prayers in Latin contained in the 
full Ritual. The present arrangement offers a choice of three short 
schemes, each consisting of a psalm, a reading from the Gospel, a 
prayer for the sick person, concluded by a blessing. Only the blessing 
is in Latin. The tenor of these prayers is subtly graded so that the 
priest may choose the scheme which best corresponds with the stage 
of the illness. The Ordo Commendationis and Expiry contain no 
Latin. 

The Burial Service is arranged in three parts: (a) at the home of 
the dead person; (b) at the church; (c) at the cemetery. A direction 
concerning the first which is found only in our Ritual is an inter- 
esting pastoral innovation. Hitherto the Roman Ritual supposed 


- the presence of the priest as the body was removed from the house, 


an unrealistic supposition in present-day pastoral conditions. The 
Irish Collectio Rituum, with Rome’s approval, now supposes that 
the priest may be able to visit the house if not at the removal of the 
body then some other time (“opportuniore tempore’), when he would 
offer the bereaved the consolations of our faith. The visit of the 
priest to the home of the bereaved on this occasion would be 
particularly welcome in Ireland and help to forge still stronger bonds 
between priest and people. Many priests will regret that the only 
prayers permitted in the Absolution and Committal Service are those 
which follow the completion of the Latin service at the grave. Two of 
these are translations of Latin prayers used in the liturgy. The third, 
a prayer for the bereaved, is original: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, God of all consolations, whose heart was 
moved to tears at the grave of Lazarus, look now with com- 
passion on thy servants who are here sorely grieved by their 
loss. Strengthen in their hearts the spirit of faith to accept this 
cross from thy loving hands. Give to their troubled hearts and 
to the hearts of all men the light of hope that they may so live 
as one day to be united again where tears shall be wiped away 
in the Kingdom of thy love. Amen. 


The dramatic gesture of flinging clay upon the coffin as the 
priest says: “‘ Memento, homo, quia pulvis es et in pulverem reverteris’’, 
customary in many parts of the country, now admits a ray of light 
from the thought of the Resurrection with the addition of the words: 
“but the Lord will raise you up again on the last day”. 

It is in the rite of Matrimony that the most notable changes occur. 
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First there is a brief address to the couple and this is followed by 
the exchange of consent. The archaic expression “I plight thee my 
troth” has disappeared. A welcome and impressive feature is a 
blessing of the couple in the vernacular which ends the ceremony, a 
three-fold blessing that concludes: 


May the peace of Christ dwell always in your hearts and in 
your home. May you be blessed in your work and enjoy its 
fruits. May the Lord grant you the harvest of a good life. So 
may you serve Him faithfully in his Kingdom on earth and 
merit the reward of his Kingdom in heaven. Amen. 


The Blessings, which comprise Part II of the Collectio Rituum, | 
are all in Latin. In the ceremony of Churching, however, Benedictio , 


Mulieris post Partum, the vernacular form of the prayers, which now 
include the Magnificat, may be used and there is a thoughtful and 
compassionate alternative for the churching of a mother who has 
lost her child. 

In preparing the vernacular version the translators have aimed 
at a translation which would not be over poetical, would have no 
trace of foreign accent and be suitable for reading aloud. While 
particular attention has been devoted to these aspects, only after 
a period of use will it be possible to say how far the version is 
satisfactory. It is inevitable that shortcomings will be revealed,° and 
it is proper that so important a liturgical text should be judged by 
the highest standards. It is to be hoped that experience in the use 
of the vernacular will bring home to the priest that, since the prayers 
he reads are to be heard and understood by the faithful, this must 
involve a notable change in his manner of reciting them.* A hurried, 
mumbled reading would seem even more irreverent in English than 
in Latin and involve more evident discourtesy towards the faithful, 
denying them what the Church clearly intends that they should hear 
and understand. The changes will cause little difficulty for the 


5. For an interesting account of the faults revealed in the German Ritual by 
seven years’ experience see “Impressions of the German Ritual’’ by Balthazar 
Fischer in THE FURROW, October 1957, pp. 667 ff. 

6. “We have two commanding reasons for making ourselves understood 
when we speak, two reasons that flow from natural law. First of all, we have a 
duty in justice towards those who hear us and who have the right to understand 
what we are saying. Next, we have a duty in professional conscience, the care we 
should have for doing our job well. A priest whose words are hard to understand 
is a workman who does not know the fundamentals of his craft”’ (Father A. M. 
Roguet, O.P. in Fhe Liturgy and the Word of God, p. 80): ; 
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generation of priests leaving our seminaries, who—it is presumed— 
will be carefully coached in these matters. For priests of experience, 
accustomed to a different rhythm and tempo in administering the 
sacraments through Latin, the change will not be so easy, but, 
practical men as they are, they will see for themselves the pastoral 
value of a careful and reverent reading of the vernacular prayers, 
enabling the faithful to take in the rich teaching these prayers en- 
shrine. The priest’s own devotion too should be helped by the better 
understanding of the texts he reads. Studied and used with care, 
the new Ritual could effect a notable deepening of our people’s 
faith and devotion towards the sacraments. 

The publication of the Ritual has been entrusted by the hierarchy 
to the Dublin house of M. H. Gill & Son, a firm with a long tradition 


- of liturgical publishing. In format, typography and decorations (the 


work of Michael Biggs) the new Collectio Rituum marks a notable 
achievement in Irish book production, one to stand comparison 
with the work of continental houses.” The difficulties presented 
by the three languages have been resolved in a way which will 
meet with general, if not universal, approval. Since the pub- 
lication of two Rituals—Latin-Irish and Latin-English—was 
considered inadvisable on the grounds of expense and as likely in 
practice to limit seriously the distribution of the Irish Ritual, the 
only alternative was a trilingual edition. The Irish, which uses c/é 
Romhdnach, runs double column along the bottom of the appropriate 
page, while the English version is presented single column facing the 
Latin. This solution respects the official standing of the Irish version, 
which however does not obtrude on the priest who wishes to follow 
the English translation. 

The new Ritual comes into use at about the same time as the new 
rubrics for the Missal and Breviary and this general climate of 
change should make its acceptance more easy. Its recommendation, 
however, lies principally in the fact that this is an Irish work, 
fashioned here with Irish conditions in mind, under the guidance 
of our hierarchy and with the final stamp of Rome’s approval. Ut 
Hiberni ita ut Romani—a work which might be expected to satisfy 
both such tests commences its life auspiciously in the Patrician Year. 

J. G. McGARRY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


7. Printed in 12° Ehrhardt and bound either in rexine (27/6) or in morocco 
with gilt edges (37/6). 
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A CULTURAL APOSTOLATE 


THE CENTRO CULTURALE SAN FEDELE, MILAN 


CYRIL BARRETT 


HE site of the Centro Culturale San Fedele could hardly have 
been better chosen. The Piazzetta in which it stands is really 
part of the Piazza La Scala: but for a building which blocks 

the view, the Centre would look out on the La Scala opera-house, 
Not far away on one side is the Brera Gallery and on the other the 
Duomo. And yet it was almost by accident that a cultural centre 
was started on this promising site. The Centro San Fedele is not the 
brainchild of some theorist who wished to combine a love for the 
arts with zeal for souls. It was founded as a response to an urgent 
need. 

To appreciate that need and its urgency one has to understand 
the part which the arts play in contemporary European life. They 
are not a genteel pastime indulged in by the idle rich. For many 
people they take the place of religion as the supreme value; they are 
inextricably bound up with advanced thinking in every form but 
particularly with political thinking. They are used as a vehicle for 
political propaganda, as an expression of political faith and as an 
incentive to action. Immediately after the War the Communists 
(who in their orthodox thinking favour a dreary, academic, social } t! 
realism in art) were quick to realise that control of the arts meant | it 
control of advanced thinking. In the spirit of fellowship which | / 
followed the Liberation they established a Cultural Front and even ; t 
induced men like Picasso to join the Party. In those post-war years | I 
there was a serious danger that large sections of the educated youth { tl 
would be led astray by the facile but potent argument that a Church | s 
which could no longer inspire the artist or the writer had nothing to | o 
offer the modern world. 

It was to meet this danger that the Centro Culturale San Fedele | st 
was founded. it 

The church and residence of the Parrocchia San Fedele were built } s 
and given to the Jesuits by Saint Charles Borromeo and remained | F 
in their hands until the Suppression of the Order in 1773. After the | v. 
war Cardinal Schuster restored them to the Jesuits. Among those | H 
appointed to the newly-opened Residence was Father Arcangelo | ic 
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Favoro, S.J.; he was Director of the sodality for professional men. 
As Milan has been for many decades the centre of artistic life in 
Italy, the effect of the Communist Cultural Front was felt most 
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strongly there and it was not long before his sodalists came to 
Father Favoro to discuss ways of counteracting it. It was finally 
decided to open a gallery at San Fedele itself and invite artists under 


' thirty to come there to exhibit and discuss their work. Communist 


and non-Communist alike were invited. This determination to 
carry the fight into the enemy’s camp has been a characteristic of 
the Centre from the first; it bears the stamp of Father Favoro’s 
moral courage and confidence. 

In 1953 the gallery was opened and it was an immediate success. 
Young Communist artists accepted the invitation to exhibit and, 
when denounced by the Communist paper UNITA, many of them, 
including the outstanding Remo Brindisi, left the Party. Father 
Favoro himself was denounced by UNITA as one of the worst enemies 
of Communism in Italy, but Communist painters continue to exhibit, 
partly because it is not easy for young painters to find a gallery, 
but principally for the distinction of having their pictures hung at 
San Fidele and because of the attraction of the annual prize. (This 
year nearly a thousand artists have been invited to submit works. 
The prize is a million lire.) Even the Communist Ceramica La 
Colonna could not refrain from giving Father Favoro a prize for 
his work in promoting the arts. 

The aim of the Centre is not merely to wrest young artists from 
the hands of the Communists. More than that, its purpose is to show 
that the Church is a living force in the world and her truths an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration. Some years ago the film-director 
Antonio Pietrangelo proposed to make a film which had as its 
theme the uselessness of the Carmelite life in the modern world. 
He was invited to discuss his scenario at San Fedele. As a result of 
the discussion he re-examined the question and produced a new 
scenario with a new theme: the beauty and relevance of Carmel in 
our times. 

Wherever, therefore, the current of modern thought is running 
strong—it was not long before the Cultural Centre extended its 
interests to the cinema, literature, the theatre, music, philosophy, 
social questions, etc.—Father Favaro engages it, if possible, head on. 
He is happiest when he has brought together two sets of opposing 
views in a debate where the issues can be fought out without evasion. 
His absolute confidence in the Church’s ability to meet any modern 
idea is somewhat awe-inspiring, but his success has shown that the 
Church has in fact nothing to fear, provided her spokesmen are 
ready to accepi or modify what is good, as well as to refute error. 
But perhaps the reader might like to make contact with this forceful 
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personality through his own words and so I shall quote them at 
some length. In the original they have the genuine ring of artistic 
manifesti but they have rather more substance. The Centre, he tells 
us, is to be 


a meeting-place in which it is proposed to examine and encourage 


by various cultural and artistic means, the living stream of 
contemporary thought, with the special aim of bringing to 
light its spiritual content. 

We will confront and discuss the problems raised by art and 
thought with serenity and courage, confident in the knowledge 
that, if we have inherited from the atheism of the previous 
century a world buried in darkness, the sun has not on that 
account ceased to shine. 

We wish to draw together again the threads which once 
bound art and culture to the Church but which have long been 
severed, and thus reopen contact between culture and the Faith. 

Artists, writers, philosophers, men of science and all those 
who are engaged in the activities of the spirit will then know 
what the Church wishes and discover the greatness, depth and 
sublimity of her contribution to the arts. 

In our contacts with the living stream of art and thought we 
do not wish to exclude the great things which have been said 
in the past (they are the lasting heritage of humanity) but we 
are more interested in new ideas and in helping the artist to 
give expression to them. For us Christianity is an avant-garde 
movement in the sense that she has a disquieting message which 
is destined to disturb convenient systems of thought and to 
disrupt any balance which has become too stable and any 
situation which has become stagnant. 


With such a flexible programme and so wide a field the activities 
of the Centre are too numerous and varied to be listed here. Briefly, 
contact between the Centre and the “‘living stream of contemporary 
art and thought’’ has been made through painting, the cinema, music, 
the theatre and by means of lectures and discussions. 

So far the theatre has not played a large part in the proceedings at 
San Fedele. There have been a few performances of opera (including 
Schism in England, a piece about Henry VIII’s break with Rome) and 
some discussions (on religion and the theatre, for instance, and 
Fabbri’s Trial of Jesus). 

Music has a more important role: concerts of Sacred Music 
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(Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a Mozart Mass, Russian liturgical music), 
sometimes given in the church, testify to the power of Christian 
inspiration in the arts. But perhaps the most remarkable musical 
event so far has been a concert given by the Dresden Philharmonic 
Orchestra, playing for the first time outside the iron curtain. It was 
denounced by UNITA as a tool of the Jesuits. 

Still more important is the cinema. Films are shown at the 
auditorium of the Istituto Leone XIII in the presence of the 
director, the cast and leading Italian critics. After the performance 
there is a discussion of the religious, moral and artistic aspects of 
the film in which the director may be called on to vindicate himself. 
These discussions form the basis of articles in the monthly LETTURE, 
published at San Fedele, or, if they have a sociological bearing, in 
AGGIORNAMENTI SOCIALI, also published at the residence. Films of all 
nations are shown and there are special performances of films for 
youth. Each year a prize is offered for the best director of the year. 
It is awarded by a panel of artists as the homage of art to the cinema, 
and has been won by such men as De Sica, Fellini, Germi—some 
indication of the prestige of San Fedele in the world of cinema. 

Finally there are the lectures and discussions. During the six years 
of its existence the subjects for discussion have ranged from boxing 
and the value.of sport (the Fathers run a large stadium for youth 
in the suburbs), the press and morality, possible changes in the 
divorce laws, the need for social reform, to oriental mysticism, 
existentialism and the Dead Sea Scrolls. At other times writers such 
as Mauriac, or the continentally popular Bruce Marshall presented 
their work. This year Evelyn Waugh and possibly Graham Greene 
are expected to appear at San Fedele. 

In an effort to encourage an exchange of ideas between east and 
west Father Favoro has from time to time invited the governments 
of Afro-Asian countries to send paintings and films to San Fedele. 
These exhibitions are occasions for discussions between represen- 
tatives of the visiting nation and their hosts. So far exchanges of 
this kind have taken place with India, Japan, the United Arab 
Republic and Indonesia. An exchange with Pakistan is planned for 
this year. One result of these contacts is that the missionaries in 
these countries have noticed a markedly favourable attitude on the 
part of the government thus favoured by San Fedele. In some cases 
the magic word “San Fedele” produced a visa which years of 
application failed to obtain. 

Events at San Fedele are of national, and indeed, international 
interest, and are reported in the Italian and French daily press; 
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secular journalism is thus carrying moral and religious views on 
topics which a little while ago were considered outside the competence 
of the Church. At the same time Father Favoro has the full backing 
of Cardinal Montini in his novel and rather daring attempts to 
come to grips with Communism; and he has recently received special 
commendation from the Commissio Pontificio Centrale per |’Arte 
Sacra. 

Such, in brief, is the work of the Centro Culturale San Fedele 
during the first decade of its existence. In conclusion we might ask 
ourselves has it any relevance for us? 

Obviously the situation which brought the Centro San Fedele into 
existence does not exist here. We are in no immediate danger of being 
subverted through cultural means by Communists or other left-wing 
advanced thinkers. This may be a consoling thought but it is no 
reason for feeling complacent. We are relatively invulnerable to 
subversive ideas simply because ideas of any kind can penetrate 
our mental defences only after prolonged assault and not because 
we have a flourishing cultural life of our own. Indeed if it were 
argued by hostile critics that Catholicism has nothing to offer the 
modern world and has lost its power to inspire culture and thought, 
we in Ireland would be hard put to it to find convincing evidence 
to the contrary. But until such criticism is voiced there is not sufficient 
incentive to make an organisation like that at San Fedele necessary, 
Whether it is desirable or feasible seems to be open to discussion, 

Where the Centro gives us a much more promising example is in 
its exchanges with Afro-Asian countries. It has long puzzled me 
why, with all our contacts with these nations, we have not developed 
a missiological centre or institute where the great civilisations of these 
countries could be studied. It would lead to a better understanding 
of their mind and of their problems—which would surely be of 
benefit to our missionaries—and would perhaps help the promising 
young students who come to us from these countries to understand 
the western and Christian way of life. I suppose we are too inclined 
to write off these civilisations as wicked and benighted paganism. 
But the Communists are not. They invite to their satellite countries, 
especially to Czechoslovakia, young Africans and Asians whom 
they hope to turn into apostles and at the same time they themselves 
study the culture of these nations assiduously. Their recent rebuff 
in the Congo should not lead us to think that their methods are 
harmless—Communists learn by their mistakes. 

If-some-sort of institute would seem too large an undertaking at 
present surely the cultural exchanges should be within our capabil- 
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on ities. We are well placed for such exchanges since as a nation our 
1ce} standing with these peoples is good. We have successfully run film, 
ng} musical and theatre festivals, art exhibitions and international 
to, congresses. And closer links with these countries on a religious, 
ial! cultural and diplomatic level would bring our public life into line 
te with what is, after all, one of our chief contributions to our fellows: 
our missionary activities. It is at least something to think about. 
le CYRIL BARRETT 
sk | Saint Stanislaus College, Tullamore 
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: The importance of television 

; It seems necessary then, even at the cost of great sacrifices, that 


specialists, both priests and laymen, should be trained for this 
, | apostolate and that national centres, under the control of the 
_} bishops, should be created in those countries where they are not 
,| yet established, with the duty of exercising vigilance over pro- 
, | grammes and the utilisation of existing transmission services in a 
positive way. . . . It is only at the expense of such efforts that these 
_| admirable discoveries of radio and television, far from causing 
injury to spiritual life or cultural development, may be able to 
‘} contribute precious enrichment to the Christian inheritance of the 
noble Latin-American nations. 

|] —CARDINAL TARDINI: Pontifical letter to U.N.D.A. Congress 

| in Rio de Janeiro, 22 July 1960. 
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STILLORGAN CONFERENCE ON MENTAL HEALTH 


CONFERENCE for priests and religious on “‘The Priest 

and Mental Health’? was held at the Saint John of God 

Psychiatric Hospital, Stillorgan, County Dublin, on 17-2] 
October under the patronage of the Archbishop of Dublin. The 
conference was designed to let priests see what is going on in 
psychiatry and psychology, so that they would have a clearer idea 
of the distinction between problems of mental illness and problems 
of spiritual welfare. It was organised by the Brothers of Saint John 
of God and the lectures were arranged by Doctor S. D. McGrath, 
Medical Director of the Hospital, and Professor E. F. O’Doherty 
of University College, Dublin. Some 70 priests attended the Con- 
ference and many applications had to be turned down. One day 
of the Conference was devoted to special lectures for religious 
superiors and altogether 200 priests and religious were present on 
that day. 

The Archbishop of Dublin presided at Mass on the opening 
day and afterwards addressed the Conference members. His Grace 
pointed out that while “‘the supernatural function of the distribution 
of the Grace of Christ is surely different from the dispensing of 
bodily therapy, yet because of the substantial unity of soul and 
body in the one human person, there is urgent need for the priest to 
understand the psychosomatic role of the doctor and for the doctor 
to appreciate the spiritual and supernatural agency of the priest”, 
His Grace reminded the members that “‘we need from God the 
grace of courage as Catholic scientists humbly to confront the 
difficulties and having assessed all the elements of the solution, 
more humbly to elaborate, on a strictly scientific basis, our own 
dynamic psychology”. 

Professor O’Doherty set the scene by emphasising the distinction 
between mental health and sanctity, between mental illness and 
sin. It is possible to be mentally ill, yet not sinful, as it is possible 
to be mentally healthy and yet sinful. Doctor John Dunne of Saint 
Brendan’s Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry at University College, 
Dublin, described the main forms of mental illness and Doctor 
McGrath spoke of the remarkable post-war progress in healing 
mental disease. 

Doctor John McKenna and Doctor John Stack, both from the 
Brothers’ Child Guidance Clinic at Rathgar, described the develop- 
ment of the personality in childhood and the emotional disorders 
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which sometimes impede this development. Later Doctor John 
Ryan, Director of the Special School for Handicapped Children at 
Obelisk Park, and Father Michael Clarke discussed the handicapped 
child and his confessional problems. 

On the third day of the Conference some 200 priests assembled 
for a special series of lectures. Doctor McGrath described the early 
signs of oncoming mental illness and Professor O’Doherty discussed 
the relationship between psychotherapy and spiritual direction. 
Father Michael Nolan spoke on “‘Scruples” and Doctor McKenna 
described the psychological methods used in the screening of 
candidates to the priesthood and religious life, as they are used in 
France, Belgium and the U.S.A. 

On the fourth day the following topics were dealt with: ‘“‘Patho- 
logical Conditions of the Brain” (Doctor P. D. J. Holland); ‘Moral 
Aspects of Pharmacological and Physical Methods of Treatment” 
(Rev. P. F. Cremin); “Marriage Problems” (Dr. P. D. McCarthy 
and Rev. J. Curtin); “Confessional Problems of the Mentally Ill’’ 
(Rev. W. F. O’Keefe, C.M.). On the last day Professor O’Doherty 
spoke on “Sexual Deviations’, Doctor McCarthy on “‘Alcoholism” 
and Doctor V. Crotty and Rev. M. Nolan on the “Mental Hospital 
Chaplain”’. 

The Conference was an undoubted success. Credit for this goes 
largely to the priests who attended. They were worked extremely 
hard, they were introduced without warning to new and surprising 
concepts. Many groups would in the circumstances have become 
antagonistic to the psychologists and would have disintegrated. 
Here the level of interest was so high that on a day on which lectures 
began at 9.45 a.m., some 40 members were still watching films of 
psychiatric interest some thirteen hours later. Psychiatrists and 
psychologists, when addressing conferences, often have many of 
the feelings of a suspected poacher speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Gamekeepers’ Union. Here there was none of that frustrating 
suspicion, though there was candid criticism when the members felt 
it was called for. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Con- 
ference—and in our opinion, the healthiest—was the avoidance of 
theoretical questions. No one wanted to know whether psychiatry 
and religion are opposed or compatible, whether it is possible to be 
free if we are unconsciously motivated. The focus of interest was 
pastoral: can we diagnose mental illness before we call a young man 
to Orders? Why does an alcoholic drink? 

The organisation of the Conference was excellent. Jt was ne 
on the latest American ideas. After each lecture there were group- 
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discussions and the group-secretary reported back on the topics/_ 


raised. 


One thing is now quite clear: Irish priests have a positive and | 
enlightened interest in the problem of mental illness. To know be | . 


was sufficient reward for the lecturers. 


The proceedings of the Conference will be published soon, and| | 


the possibility of holding another Conference—on a more specialised 


theme this time—is being kept in mind. 
J. R. M. NOLAN 


Department of Psychology, University College, Dublin 
FILMS 


NHERIT THE WIND (Metropole)—in which Stanley Kramer; 


does little more than film a play—is based on the “monkey” 

trial at Dayton, Tennessee in July 1925. A school-teacher was 
tried and convicted for teaching Darwinism. The prosecution 
contended that any theory of biological evolution was a blasphemy 
against the account of creation in the Book of Genesis. They based 
their case on the erroneous, rigid, fundamentalist belief in the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. This absurdly literalistic interpretation of 
the Bible—held up to ridicule in the film—had been abandoned, 
even in 1925, by almost everyone with the possible exception of some 
eccentric Christian sects such as the one portrayed in Inherit the 
Wind. 

Seen as an historical comedy, a satire on eccentricity, this is an 
excellent film because of the acting of Spencer Tracy (for Darwin) 
and Fredric March (for the Bible) as the two opposing lawyers. 
These two veterans—aided by eloquent facial photography—remind 
us how good cinema acting can be. As historical satire, Nathan E. 
Douglas’ script was amusing. But... but... but... 

Why did the audience enjoy it so much? How many present 
knew that any competent priest would have made 4 
stronger case against old-fashioned fundamentalism than Spencer 
Tracy did? How many present were aware that Darwin 
was not an atheist or that to state his theory in atheistic form was 
to betray it? How many knew the contemporary Catholic attitude 
to evolution at least to the degree of knowing that not all forms of 
biological transformism are anti-religious and contrary to faith? 
Did any of those present take the jibes at old-fashioned and erroneous 
obscurantism as a condemnation of the contemporary attitude of 
genuine religion to science? Did any Irish Catholics laugh, perhaps, 
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because they still think the Bible an exclusively Protestant book and 
no concern of theirs anyhow? It is possible that this film, about a 
reactionary Methodist sect, could make already confused minds 
worse confused. It should be clear, for example, that the defence 
lawyer, who was set up as an expert on the Bible, merely knew 
large portions of the sacred books by heart. Such familiarity with 
Holy Writ is admirable and only too rare but it is not scholarship. 
The expert in the Bible must understand, as far as possible, what is 
written. 

Because many were, in fact, puzzled by this film, it is, perhaps, 
necessary to be more explicit. The Catholic Church welcomes, with 
aconfidence entirely devoid of fear, any progress in science, historical 
research, the criticism of ancient literatures or even commonsense 


' that may advance our understanding of the Bible and thus make 


more clear the nature of the inspired revelation. Everyone knows 
that the “‘days” of creation are not to be understood as periods of 
twenty-four hours. We know now that the Book of Jonas is a divinely 
inspired, fictional satire written in the fifth century B.c. and set in the 
eighth (the Bible of Jerusalem). The religious strictures are per- 
manently valid and revealed; Jonas in the belly of the whale is 
fictional (John L. McKenzie, S.J. in The Two-Edged Sword). Great 
fun was made in Inherit the Wind of the sun and moon standing 
still at Josue’s command. Here, of course, the author uses the pre- 
scientific notions of his time: we should say, perhaps, that the earth 
and moon stood still relative to one another and to the sun. Now 
the a priori assertion that the Lord of creation cannot, for a higher 
spiritual motive, suspend the laws of His own creation is unscientific. 
If He suspends those laws He can also suspend the natural con- 
sequences of the suspension: He can prevent us from being withered 
up by heat. The only valid question to be asked is one of fact: did it 
happen? It has been suggested that the fall of enormous and deadly 
hailstones, recorded in the same passage, could have been in reality 
a shower of meteorites after which, it has been observed, daylight 
appears to be prolonged (Daniel-Rops in Histoire Sainte). Such a 
concordist interpretation may be the truth but, because we know 
that the Book of Josue—although historical—is not exactly history 
as we understand it, we must await further clarification before 
pronouncing on Josue’s eminently possible miracle. It is to be 
hoped that Stanley Kramer’s ambivalent film may stimulate more 
people to study the Bible. 

Mark, in Peeping Tom (Royal), is a fanatical photographer, an 
employee in a film-studio and a psychopath: The film is a psycho- 
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logical horror film—the stuff from which child nightmares ar) } 
made—and, very properly, nobody under eighteen was admitted ; 
But it seems a bit hard to say that the censored version of the film} ; 
we saw was corrupting. I 
We first see Mark (Carl Boehm) intently filming the removal of il | 
young woman’s body in a police ambulance. He has stabbed her in{ 
the throat with a bayonet on the tripod of his camera and filmed) s 
the murder. Attached to the camera is a mirror in which the victim} t 
sees her face doubly distorted (by fear and the curves of the mirror) 
at the moment of death. This is the form Mark’s mania takes: he} f 
must first pay court to a pretty woman and then kill her in this} 
horrible way. He is frustrated in his mania and must go on killing) } 
because he has not so far succeeded in filming ultimate fear in a way} c 
that satisfies his critical craftsmanship. He meets a plain but/a 
sympathetic girl (Anna Massey) who might perhaps, through) il 
affection, persuade him to go into hospital but—under pressure of} h 

ti 


his mania—he kills again and, cornered, commits suicide on his own 
infernal machine while automatically-triggered cameras and flash 
bulbs photograph his death. F 
What is one to make of this? It must be granted that it is not) v 
pretty but then so much fiction is not pretty: one thinks of Goneril) p 
and Regan, Iago, Measure for Measure and the full text of Swift’s 
Gulliver. It is necessary to examine what the film makes of this) t] 
horrible story. h 
It should be remembered that the version of the film we saw hash ir 
had the benefit of a fourteen minute cut by our censorship authorities} h 
This is no denigratory remark. It is highly probable that censorship/ n 
has been of service to the. film: the censored version is, in alli r 
probability, more artistic than the original. fe 
As well as that, Michael Powell, in his direction of Leo Marks’ 
script, makes a psychological investigation of the origins and} B 
mechanisms of Mark’s mania. This, although popular psychology 
only, is intriguing largely because it is presented as a puzzle: a series 
of unexplained hints, clues and symptoms. This is interesting and an 
interest—even a layman’s interest—in psychopathology is not 
necessarily morbid. His father—a well known but obviously um 
balanced psychologist—drove Mark mad by terrifying him in the 
night and recording the reactions, on film and tape, for so-called ( 
scientific reasons. It is from these films and tapes, shown and heard 
within the film Peeping Tom, that we learn the facts. The important { ir 
incident is the filming of the little boy brought in to say farewell to} i 
his dead mother. ‘Mark is made to touch the dead woman (whom} a! 
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are? he loved) while the mad father (whom he admires) photographs the 
ted} small, dull, introverted face. His new step-mother (whom he resented) 
film) is pretty. It is no wonder that the adult, mad Mark associates the 
photography of pretty women with his touch and their death: 
of il perhaps (how can he know?) by touching his mother he killed her. 
rin} As it was shown to us, this incident and Mark’s other symptoms 
ned\ seemed more apt to induce pity for a horribly defective personality 
tim} than any other emotion. Mark is frightfully diseased. 
or) The difference in this horror-film is that horror is made credible. 
he} By dint of competent film-making the personages appear as real 
this} people, the psychological compulsion is made to appear possible. 
ing} Most horror films (Dracula, King Kong) are incredible so that they 
vay} can be enjoyed without deep disturbance. But here our sympathies 
but/ are affected by the hopeless desire to extricate Mark from his mental 
igh} illness. Moreover, this film is a criticism (a cinematic criticism) of 
off horror-films. Few people will like this film and their intense revulsion 
wi) may bring some to see that horror is not the proper stuff of enter- 
sh-} tainment; even when the horror is made innocuous by incredibility. 
Peeping Tom is also a joke against audiences: how many times have 
10t$ we all watched women murdered on the screen while we—meta- 
til, phorically at least—munched chocolate. 
t's} The Irish Film Society is to be praised for its opening shows of 
his) the season. Entr’acte and The Italian Straw Hat (René Clair) show 
how much the talkies have forgotten about the power of visual 
as) images. The first of Wajda’s three films on war in Poland, Pokolenie, 
s,| had a strange gentle, power. Hubley’s The Tender Game showed the 
ip/ new, intelligent trend in animated cartoons. The Auschwitz docu- 
all! mentary Nuit et Brouillard (Alain Resnais) made manifest the 
falseness of studio concentration camps. 
JOHN C. KELLY 


ul} Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 
ot The Great Potential 


e F all the phrases I have heard, read and used myself over the 
d last two years, the most often repeated was “the great 
d potential” of television. This means its potential in all aspects: 
t/ information, education and entertainment, missionary endeavour, 
| increased awareness of other country’s and other people’s problems, 
nf and, of course, its potential for good and for ill. This phrase has an 
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air of unfulfilment about it. It means what could be, but isn’t yet, 
Television is a young medium—and in Ireland it hasn’t even been 
born. It is so young that only now has the British Government 
decided to appoint a commission of enquiry into the whole future of 
television—and, indeed, sound broadcasting also. But I am not 
making an attempt at a survey of the great potential of television 
itself, but only of the latent possibilities of certain programmes, 
with special reference to that unknown, imponderable quantity, 
Irish television. 

Last month I discussed the revelation of character by television, 
as elicited—or provoked—by interviewing. That same revelation is 
continually in process in many other types of programme, often 
where it is least expected and where it is not, indeed, developed, 
And yet perhaps the effect is all the more startling because we do 
get such brief glimpses. For example, who would have expected it in 
Panorama’s enquiry into stiletto heels and elongated pointed toes 
on women’s shoes? Who would have expected a revelation of the 
power of advertising, the perversity, fool-hardiness, the lack of 
logic at the heart of woman’s most logical instinct—to attract, 
Why, knowing well their ultimate ruinous effect on the feet and 
suffering the here-and-now discomfort of walking in them, do 
women still persist in wearing these shoes? Dumb blonde, intellectual, 
smart model, business woman, shorthand typist and factory hand 
all gave the same answer: ““They’re agony. But they’re smart. They're 
fashionable. They make me look more glamorous. And men li 
them. Yes, I'll continue wearing them. Danger to my feet in the 
future? I'll wait till it comes”. 

Candid Camera is a programme I despised for quite a while until 
one evening I realised what a splendid vehicle it was for showing us 
just how extraordinary our fellow human beings are, how totally 
wrong we can be in “‘snap judgments’”’ and how much there always 
is in human nature to fill us full of sheer amaze and wild surmise, © 
The unexpected jerking of such thoughts into our consciousness when} © 
we were prepared for nothing more than mental pap—this is noe] 4 
of the great potentials of television programmes of this sort. Candil/ P 
Camera always follows the same pattern. A theme is chosen, to be St 
illustrated or contradicted by the reactions cf the unwitting par} S 
ticipants—a theme such as The Age of Chivalry is Gone, the British} ¢ 
are a Race of Shopkeepers, the Previous Generation Learned mor} 
at School and so on. The scene is prepared, the set of circumstance tl 
have been previously arranged, the camera is hidden. The um) ¢ 
suspecting victim appears on the scene and we see his spontaneous} !* 
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yet,’ unrehearsed reactions to these contrived circumstances. To illustrate 
een} the last theme, a shopkeeper volunteered to ask his middle-aged 
ent} customers to help him solve the mathematical problem his young 
sof; son got for his homework. The answers were hilarious but the 
not! reactions and facial expressions were more hilarious still. One fat, 
ion{ earnest housewife got very upset over the whole thing and her 
es) inability to reach a solution; one belligerent, obviously socialistic 
ity) bus driver got very indignant and snarled that “’e ’ad left school at 
ten, so ’ow the ell would ’e know that stuff?’”’; while a tall, anxious, 
on,| be-spectacled Jew pondered on it for over five minutes, went for a 
1 is} walk around the block, came back with another ludicrous answer, 
ten) and ended up by saying “I’ve just had an appointment with my 
ed,| accountant. Now he’s the chap you want for that!” (So much for 
the priority of brains in employer and employee!) The most amazing 
reaction of all came during another staged occasion, when a little, 
solid-citizen-type Londoner was left in charge of a draper’s shop 
while the ““draper” ran over to the store-room “‘just down the street”’. 
This citizen calmly watched another “‘customer” tear the linings 
out of four or five hats to make them fit without making the slightest 
attempt to stop him, beyond remarking that one of them was too 
small. On the mock-shopkeeper’s return he indicated the pile of 
ruined hats and informed him that ‘“‘A big, fat fella came in here 
afew minutes ago and did that. He’s a madman, I’d say. A madman. 
Bonkers, Completely bonkers”. British fair play? Seeing justice 
done? A sense of responsibility since he was nominally in charge of 
the shop? Not a bit of it. Live and let live. Live and let wreck. It’s 
the other guy’s business. Never mine. Such programmes, as one 
critic said in another context, make one feel like Diogenes viewing 
the world through the bung-hole of his tub—and they are among 
the joys of television. 

Still not fully explored and far from being exhausted, is the domain 
of children on television. Children, always a tricky subject in 
entertainment, are never more so than on television. They can bring 
about the worst of flops, or the best of successes. Children’s Hour 
programmes themselves are usually very good, but they tend to 
suffer from the inescapable fact that they are composed for a narrow 
social section of the community—the middle and upper-middle 
class, nicely cushioned by a safe income and its attendant sense of 
security. They practise hobbies, they go to school in neat uniforms, 
they care for their pets, they are reasonably well versed in the 
classics, even if it is.only in the potted versions. The programmes 
reflect them and cater for them. Life, rude and rumbustious, in- 
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capable of regimentation, vulnerable, painful and ecstatic, has, as 
a general rule, no place in these programmes. Yet, difficult as it is 
to define and even more difficult to portray, we do at times get 


glimpses of this life—in the series The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 7 


in the French film The Island of Birds (6 November) and in BBC’s 
Sunday afternoon series The World of Makebelieve. One of these | 
latter opened with shots of strangely fashioned castles, fortresses, 
roads and valleys. The commentator spoke of this wonderful ancient 
civilisation that was eventually swept away by the seas that had 
brought it prosperity and fame. This kingdom, created and de 
molished only to be created again, was the sandcastle kingdom 
built by children on the seashore, and the viewer, with a little sense 
of delighted shock, realised this just before the commentator told 
him so. Then the programme progressed, showing children building, 
playing—then destroying and fighting. Make-believe empires, 
makebelieve wars, but the analogy (I won’t say moral) was subtly 
drawn. “‘These’’, said the commentator, “‘are the two great instincts 
of man; to create and to destroy. At the moment it is only play, 
For the moment nothing else matters but the sand, and the sun, and 
the sea’’. And our last shot in an unusually photographed film was 
of all the protaganists, battle forgotten and tears vanished, rolling 
and splashing abandon with in the shallow breakers. This programme 
I consider brilliant, an almost perfect piece of television. Never was 
the impression given that the camera was there, or that the children 
were conscious of it. No attempt was made to explain children ora 
child’s world. We were brought directly and apparently simply 
into the heart of that world, imaginative, absorbed, sensitive—and 
strangely ruthless. In this realm Irish television may contribute 
something worthwhile. The brilliance will take time and practice 
to emerge, but soundness I hope we can have at the start. In few 
walks of life can be found as much devotion, enthusiasm and 
downright hard work as in that which concerns children, whether | 
the work takes place in a home, a school or a broadcasting station. 
Let us hope that inspiration for future programmes will originate | 
there too. 

Of interviewing I have already said much over a period of twenty- 
four months. As a potential it has been relatively untapped in Irish 
broadcasting. There are few things more difficult to produce than 
a not merely good, but a gripping interview—one which remains 
in the memory as something we are very glad we did not miss. 
Anyone who hasethade the mildest amateur attempt to interview 
is aware of the difficulties, Nor does the responsibility rest only 
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on the interviewer, for there is little he or she can do with a boring 
or an unenthusiastic subject. The immediate answer for Radio 


| fireann at present and for Television Eireann in the future is not 


to interview such subjects if it can be avoided and at least not to seek 
them out! As for documentaries, another field where television can 
come into its own, we should be able to find plenty of material for 
these. The Wexford and Cork Film Festivals (and what about Puck 
Fair?) and the Galway Races (I can see that unrolling in my mind’s 
eye: photographs of old engravings, quotations from the poem The 
Galway Races, link up with the races as they are today, the people 
in the enclosures, horses, jockeys, bookmakers, the dancing in the 
street, the crowded hotels, close-ups, side-shots. . . . Such a pro- 
gramme would do more for the tourist industry in half an hour 
than a year’s supply of publicity literature.) We could have the 
currach racing in the West, the Spring Show, libraries, ships and 
dock-yards, the newly built-up area—there is a never-ending source. 
Linked with such documentaries is straight reporting. A never- 
failing prescription for a programme is diligent, sound, judicious 
reporting on important contemporary issues. How I long for this on 
Irish television, unaccompanied by any axe-grinding or over- 
cautiousness! But there is one essential that has been given for really 
successful documentary of either kind, an essential that many such 
programmes, otherwise worthy, sometimes lack: to get a sense of 
life, the man doing the documentary must be concerned about it, 
not just sound concerned, but be. We must get the impression that 
in some way or other the producer has been moved to create this 
programme. 

And so I come to the last great potential of television—religious 
programmes. I have already given in detail my views on this subjecl 
(April issue, 1960) and my criticisms of our handling of this potential 
so far. But since I last wrote on this topic both BBC’s and ITV’s 
regular religious programmes have considerably improved. Michael 
Redington’s Sunday programme has lost a lot of its superficial 
slickness, especially in the opening and closing, and it now frequently 
gives the impression of really coming to grips with the different 
situations and problems. The two clergymen in They Refused to 
Escape (13 November) were impressive, and the programme was 
marred only by an over-anxious and slightly-biassed interviewer. 
BBC’s Meeting Point on 31 October used the objections raised by 
Nonconformist and Church of England clergymen to Paul Ferris’s 
articles on “The Man in the Dog-Collar” in THE OBSERVER as a basis 
for a discussion, The only fault here was the lack of time. They were 
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just getting down to cases when the Chairman had to bring it to an 
end. The over-all impression is that British religious programmes 
are developing fast. As for ourselves, if in the “Island of Saints” we 
do not also develop this potential, we will stand publicly condemned, 
I make a last appeal for a specialised staff and an advisory committee | 
(composed of lay people as well as religious) for our religious | 
programmes of the future. 1 make a last appeal for vigorous and 
controversial discussion programmes and not an unremitting paean 
—or rather, drone—of self-praise. Away with the coddling, the 
protection, the self-congratulatory insularity. Let us have 
programmes that are virile, that show us not as Irish Catholic only, 
but catholic as well, that show our part in a world-wide, two 
thousand year old Christianity. 

And so welcome, 1961, and the birth year of Radio and Television 
Eireann. 
ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


FILMSTRIPS 
Life of Christ—Part IP 


Ancora Filmstrips, Mayor de Gracia, Barcelona, Spain: | 
EADERS who are familiar with other Ancora strips in which | 
there are incidental scenes from the life of Our Lord will have 
- a fair idea of the style of painting used in this series. Other } 
could try and imagine what Walt Disney might produce if he wer 
to turn his talents with all reverence and sincerity to making a 
filmstrip of the life of Our Lord and not be too far out. An unreal 
style like this may be ideal in a strip which deals with abstract idea} , 
as in a series on the Creed or Commandments, but is unsuited to 
the portrayal of historical events to children, or so we believe. Whaif ( 
one wants to do is to make the life of Christ real to children; to 
feed their imagination with significant images of incidents in Christ's ( 
life which may help them in their prayer. We believe that straight: 
forward representational paintings or photographs are the bes) ¢ 
way of doing this. We don’t mind admitting that we often find 
pictures from Concordia or Don Bosco filmstrips on the life of c 
Christ coming into our prayer, but never one of these. And that we 
think is a reasonable if unusual criterion for measuring their relative 
usefulness. One other point should be noted. There are three strips 
1. See Part I in the December 1959 issu: of this review, pp.. 799-802. . 
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on the Passion, only one on the Public Life: this seems a curious 
lack of balance. All are in colour, price £1. 9% 


The Childhood of Jesus. 27 frames. From the Annunciation” the" Finding ia 


the Temple. 
The Public Life. 31 frames. From the preaching”of John¥the* Baptist to Our 
Lord’s instruction on¥the Last Judgment. oe] 


The Passion. Part 1. 30 frames. The Last Supper, Gethsemane and the_arrest. 
The Passion. Part 2. 29 frames.’ Up to the condemnation by Pilate. 

The Passion. Part 3. 28 frames. ‘Up to the guarding of the tomb. 

The Resurrection and Ascension. 28 frames. 


Concordia Films, 42 Museum Street, London, W.C.1: 

We used to be quite unenthusiastic about filmstrips in which the 
Gospel scenes are reinacted by live actors. Those we knew were so 
obviously staged: the armour of the Roman soldiers looked like 
cardboard (it probably was), the costumes smacked of the theatrical 
suppliers and the actors, particularly the one playing the part of 
Our Lord, usually fell far short of what one has a right to expect. 
It was therefore a pleasant surprise to come across this series of 
strips in which the settings, costumes and acting have an authentic 
ring. The result in many cases is a moving strip, something of real 
beauty. The series is an American Lutheran production: however 
the caption on the filmstrip simply says “Concordia Films”, so the 
fact need cause no embarrassment. The brief accompanying notes 
naturally quote a Protestant version of the Bible but since the strips 
adhere faithfully to the Gospel text, no other script is required 
beyond a New Testament. The distributors are actually in process 
of producing a Catholic version of these notes at the moment. All 
are in colour, price 22/6, 23/- post free. 


CP 309 The Birth of John. 20 frames. The angel who appeared to Zachary is not 
shown. This surprised us at first. Cf. note on CP 313, below. 

CP 310. The Death of John. 19 frames. This is not as visually interesting as some 
of the others. We would be prepared to forego historical accuracy to 
the extent of preferring a more modest costume for Herodias. 

CP 311 The Visit of the Wise Men. 22 frames. The Flight into Egypt is included. 
There are some very memorable frames. 

CP 312 The Child Jesus in the Temple. 18 frames. The Presentation, and the 
yey the Temple. A few frames are rather “‘stagey’’, but generally 
it is 

CP 313 Jesus’s Baptism. 24 frames. The Holy Ghost is not shown descending 
as a dove upon Our Lord. What seems to be an omission can we think 
be properly justified; the Gospel tells us that John saw the Dove 
descending, not the other bystanders. 

CP 314 Jesus Rejected in Nazareth. 18 frames. Interesting. 
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CP 315 Jesus Choses His First Disciples. 20 frames. Some close-ups of the 
Apostles are included which are particularly useful when the series is 
being used as a whole, as children can learn quickly to recognise 
Peter, James, or whoever it may be. 

CP 316 The Unmerciful Servant. 17 frames. This is an attractive and colourful 
strip. It may be only a quibble, but we would prefer to see the parables 
illustrated by paintings in order to make quite sure that the child 


will be clear in its mind as to what are real historical happenings, and | 


what are, after all, only stories. 

CP 317 Jesus, Lord of the Sabbath. 19 frames. The conflict which arose with the 
Pharisees when the disciples plucked grain in the cornfield and Our 
Lord healed the man with the withered hand. Very good. 

CP 318 The Daughter of Jairus. 24 frames. The incident with the woman who 
touched the hem of Our Lord’s garment is included. 

CP 319 Bartimaeus and Zacheus. 22 frames. A few more actors in the crowd 
would be needed to convince anybody that Zacheus really needed to 
climb a tree. 

CP 320 Jesus Heals Peter’s Mother-in-law. 16 frames. It seems a pity to devote 
a whole filmstrip to one of the less significant miracles, when such 
things as the Multiplication of the Loaves and the Wedding Feast at 
Cana are omitted in the series. 

CP 321 The Healing at Bethesda. 20 frames. We can’t help remarking again 
on the thin crowd of spectators. 

CP 322 The Demoniac Healed and the Youth of Naim. 18 frames. Very nice. 

CP 323 Jesus Heals the Man Sick of the Palsy. 19 frames. Nice. 

CP 324 Jesus Heals the Man Born Blind. 28 frames. A very good strip on a very 
useful subject. Every detail in this most moving of stories can be 
brought out through the pictures. 

CP 325 Jesus Heals the Lepers. 18 frames. Visually interesting and well acted. 

CP 326 Lazarus Raised from the Dead. 23 frames. If you can only afford to buy 
one of the series, we recommend this one. 

CP 327 Jesus’s Transfiguration. 19 frames. Obviously this is a difficult, if not 
impossible thing to illustrate with actors. The transfigured Christ is 
dressed here in something like a starched alb. There are other things 
too to make one squirm. 

CP 328 The Living Christ. 25 frames. Emmaus to the Ascension, though only 
in summary form. Fair. 

CP 303 The Last Journey to Jerusalem. 25 frames. Very beautiful, and very 
convincing too, if one excepts the incident with the moneychangen 
at the end. 

CP 304 The Upper Room. 32 frames. This is a detailed account of the Last 
Supper, and as such it is particularly useful. Our Lord and the Apostles 
are shown sitting, not lying on couches as exegetes suggests they would 
have been. 

CP 305 The Betrayal in Gethsemane. 23 frames. The comforting angel and the 
sweat of blood are not depicted. The photography is rich and beautiful. 

CP 306 Jesus before the Highpriest. 27 frames. The strip ends with Judas 
leaving the city to hang himself. As depicted, the scourging is rather 
tame. Perhaps this is not a fault; we have heard other strips criticised 
as being too terrifying for children. 

CP 307 Trial before Pilate. 29 frames. This is a dull strip. There i isa great sameness 
and tameness about many of the frames. 
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CP 308 The Crucifixion. 24 frames. The Blessed Virgin is noticeably absent at 
the foot of the Cross. 

CP 301 He Is Risen. 30 frames. The presentation is fair. Two hymn frames are 
included. These could be skipped, painted, masked, or spliced out as 
one wishes. 

CP 300 Emmanuel. 39 frames. The Annunciation, Visitation, and Birth of Our 
Lord. We would recommend this strip most highly but for the hymn 
frames scattered through it. Cf. note on previous strip. 


Catholic Visual Aid Service, Chicago. Distributed by the Arch- 
diocesan Audio Visual Library, 300 Broadway, Newark, New 
Jersey: 

Like Concordia, this series is well acted and beautifully photo- 
graphed in colour. Two features of the series particularly attract us: 
there is a liberal sprinkling of good maps and each frame is clearly 
subtitled with the appropriate Gospel text. In the two strips on the 
Passion, 17a and 17b, we note that the producer took the easy way 
out and used paintings rather than photographs, not very good 
paintings either, in our opinion. As with all American filmstrips the 
price is something of a snag: the set of twenty costs $85, or they 


may be bought separately at $5 apiece. 

1, The Annunciation; The Magnificat; The Angel Appears to Joseph. 17 frames. 

2. The Nativity; The Epiphany; The Flight into Egypt; The Finding in the Temple. 

33 frames. 

. The Baptism of Jesus; The Temptation; Cana. 22 frames. 

. Nicodemus; The Samaritan Woman. 21 frames. 

. The Nobleman’s Son; Jesus Rejected in Nazareth. 15 frames. 

. The Leper; The Paralytic; The Calling of Matthew. 19 frames. 

. The Pool of Bethesda; The Man with the Withered Hand. 15 frames. 

. The Beatitudes; The Centurion of Capharnaum; The Widow’s Son of Naim; 

‘John’s Disciples. 19 frames. 

9. Simon the Pharisee; The Daughter of Jairus; The Healing of Two Blind Men. 
19 frames. 

10. The Syrophenician Woman; The Deaf and Dumb Man; Peter’s Confession; 
The Unmerciful Servant. 24 frames. 

11. The Good Shepherd; Mary and Martha; The Our Father. 17 frames. 

12. The Good Samaritan. 15 frames. 

13. The Man with Dropsy; The Parables of the Great Supper and the Unjust 
Steward. 20 frames. 

14. The Prodigal Son. 13 frames. 

15. Dives and Lazarus; The Pharisee and the Publican; Blessing the Children; 
The Rich Young Ruler. 22 frames. 

16. The Raising of Lazarus. 20 frames. 

17. The Last Supper. 25 frames. 

17a. Gethsemane; The Trial before the High Priest; The Denial of Peter and the 
Remorse of Judas. 24 frames. 

17b. The Trial before Pilate; The Crucifixion and Burial. 26 frames. 

18. From the Resurrection to the Ascension. 35 frames. 
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Vita et Pax, Benedictine Priory, London, N.14: 

This New Testament series has been planned especially for children 
from five to eight years, the precise aim being to strengthen the 
child’s faith and love for God while he is being prepared for Holy 
Communion. Apart from Our Lord, all the characters, apostles 
included, are represented by children in modern dress. This 
startling innovation is justified by the publishers on the grounds that 
young children think and speak in the present tense and are therefore 
not ready for the historical past, because their sense of reality does 
not extend that far. Taking this factor into account, they suggest 
that the best approach is temporarily to separate the Gospel teaching 
from its historical setting and bring it into the child’s present (e.g, 
by allowing the child to identify itself with one of the apostles), 
In the next period of development, eight years and over, new 
interest can be awakened for the already familiar gospel stories by 
adding the historical element, which can then be comprehended for 
the first time. We do not feel qualified to assess the validity of this 
reasoning though we do know teachers who use the strips and are 
enthusiastic. Only three strips are available but more are promised, 
They are in colour and cost 23/- each. 


CB 201 Jairus’s Daughter; The Blind Man of Jericho. 26 frames. 

CB 202 The Miraculous Catch of Fish; Jesus*Stills the’Storm; Jesus Heals the 
Ten Lepers. 28 frames. 

CB 203 The Feeding of the Five Thousand; Jesus Promises the Blessed Eucharist. 
25 frames. 


Societa Editrice ‘““La Scuola”, Via L. Cadorna 9, Brescia, Italy: 

The work of this Italian firm seems to be unknown in Ireland 
despite the fact that they publish some interesting material including 
a set of twenty-five on the Creed which we hope to review sometime. 
In the present context there are two series which may be of interest. 
(Note there are 1,725 lire to the £.) 

La Vita di Gesu. This black and white series is by no means an 
artistic masterpiece but the pictures are adequate and it does have 
the great advantages of being cheap and complete. A small school 
might find it very suitable. 


Part 1: 187 frames, Lire 1,700. Part 2: 261 frames, Lire 2,400. 
Part 3: 240 frames, Lire 2,200. Part 4: 229 frames, Lire 2,100. 
Complete series: Lire 8,200. 


Il Catechismo Dei Piccoli. In this range there are nine New 
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Testament strips designed for young children. \We have only seen 
one so far, but this was colourful and comparatively cheap. Inter- 
ested readers could write for a catalogue. 


The Catholic Film Institute, 9 Lansdowne Road, London, W.11: 

The Life of Christ. The paintings by William Hole, R.S.A., R.E., 
are somewhat reminiscent of the better-known work of James 
Tissot. We like them. The notes are exceptionally complete: the 
relevant Gospel text, historical notes and devotional considerations 
are given for each frame. There are 3 Parts, 23, 28 and 29 frames 
respectively, 3 guineas the set (vertical single frame). 


EAMONN CASEY 

Catholic Presbytery, Curzon Street, Slough, Bucks., England 
JOSEPH DUNN 

84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


A perfect guardian 


Nothing warps the conscience like the influence of an indulged 
pride; nothing keeps it straight and resolute like the feeling of 
humility. Under its control, the soul, mistrusting itself, follows the 
safe methods, gladly asks advice, fears dangerous occasions, prays 
without ceasing, makes use of every aid. It may have great virtues, 
it ignores them. It may be confirmed in the practice of virtue, but 
still is aware of its own weakness. Its virtues have found a perfect 
guardian. 

—CANON BEAUDENON: Formation to Humility (Mercier, p. 34) 
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‘ATHER P. E. MALLON, Saint Patrick’s College, Cavan, writes: 


The spotlight has been turned on Latin America in the last few 
years. Two reported facts illustrate the position there vividly. In 
most of these huge countries priests are so few that they could not 
bring the Last Sacraments to the dying even if they spent their time 
at that alone. An incident mentioned in TIME a few years ago gives 
another aspect of the picture. Under the section labelled “‘Religion” 
this magazine described the work of American Protestant mission- 
aries in Brazil. One of these converted and baptized a whole for. 
gotten village. He also taught them some hymns and introduced 
them to the Bible. The oldest of his neophytes claimed to be 147 
years. This oldster declared himself completely happy because he 
lived long enough to get this Baptism. . 

It is intellectually satisfying to get an answer to our question; 
“How did all this happen?” Christian charity drives us on to do 
something more than studying the history of the case. 

The first and most obvious remedy is to ensure that there are 
priests sent there to bring these people the sacraments. Several 
groups of Irish priests belonging to various orders and societies 
have been working there for years. Irish secular priests under the 
aegis of the Missionaries of Saint Columban have joined them. The 
sacrifices of these wanderers for Christ will be fully rewarded but their 
work is, of its nature, transient. When age and weather conditions 
slow them down and finally bring them to a standstill will others 
push on in their place? If their effort cannot be maintained their 
sacrifices will help only those privileged to meet them but the larger | 
crisis will remain. 

It is fashionable nowadays to work up crash programmes to meet 
serious world problems. One of the latest was World Refugee Year. 
We Catholics should organise a Latin America Year. A special 
effort could be made in countries where the supply of vocations is 
adequate for local needs. Any such effort should be directed towards 
solving the long-term problem. 

Illiteracy seems to be the obstacle to vocations in many regions. 
There are not good enough schools within the reach of the pupils. 
The growing boys seldom get any urge to emulate the lives of those 
few priests they know of. Should they decide to rise above thec ons 
tempt and indifference displayed towards the clergy by their friends, 
there is little chance that they could complete their studies. The 
foundations must be laid at primary and secondary level. A plan 
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for financing and staffing of schools could be implemented by the 
Church in Ireland and other well-disposed countries. 

The first stage in such a project would be to get volunteer vriests 
to take up work in some selected centre in groups of at least three. 
Most Irish dioceses and religious orders can spare one or more of 
their subjects for this task. Newly-ordained men would be very 
useful. All should have the right to return after a period of three to 
five years. Their advice on returning would be of great help to those 
in the major seminaries who propose to take up that work. Many 
bishops in Ireland are in a position to nominate a boy from their 
diocesan college for this service. 

This advance group would have a special task in seeking out boys 
likely to benefit from boarding school education. When some such 
boys are selected the second part of the plan could be put into 
action. The home dioceses and orders would provide funds for 
building suitable schools and also the teachers. Priests and religious 
from the home schools could be found to do the actual teaching. 
Spanish and Portuguese are easily learned for people who know 
Latin and English. The basic knowledge can be acquired at home 
and a vacation course in a Spanish University would provide the 
blas. These teachers should also have the right to return home and 
take up service at home without any loss of rights. The government 
seems favourable to the proposal that teaching in under-developed 
countries should qualify for incremental salary. 

Given some luck in the recruitment of the local boys and with a 
carefully-planned junior course these schools should provide a 
steady stream of vocations. Local circumstances would decide 
whether a special major seminary should be run on the same lines. 
It might be feasible to send the major seminarian to existing colleges. 
In that way they could be integrated in the existing ecclesiastical 
structure. In some countries the same sort of help would have to be 
given at this stage as in the minor seminary. College pensions and 
salaries and expenses for the teaching staffs would have to be 
provided in either case. 

Part of the problem in Latin America is that Christianity has 
never been effectively brought to large groups of Indians in the 
interior of the continent. In Brazil and other places there are 
multitudes of African race who have only their old tribal religions. 
In some regions where the Church has retreated from the interior 
to the coastal towns pagan rites are now celebrated in abandoned 
Catholic churches. There is no sight more depressing for any 
Christian than to see wild birds roosting on the cross over the 
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tabernacle of a decayed church in a forgotten village. Continuity of 
effort is therefore essential. Besides we might not get a third chance 
for this—the second chance to make Latin America truly Catholic 
may not remain open very long. 

There are three causes for urgency in Latin America. The most 
obvious is the accelerating rate of decline in Catholic activity. The 
second is the effort now being made by American Protestants to } 
win over those countries to their particular sects. They have the 
money and the men and women. Their organisations that originally 
dealt with prosperous Far Eastern missions have now turned to the | 
Latin countries. The third enemy is Communism. The Communist | 
has a very easy task in trying to wean Latin Americans from 
Capitalism. In some of these regions the soil is so fertile that “if 
you plant a tennis racquet it will grow” but the standard of living 
is so low that the national income is only 5 per cent of that in U.S.A, 
—their sole market for their sole export. From the Christian point 
of view it is important to show that‘all Christians are not exploiters 
and blood-suckers. 

A project such as outlined above is necessary to consolidate the 
work done by the missionary societies in the area and by the priests }) 
on loan at present. The whole Church organisation can be torn to 
shreds overnight when it leans entirely on Spanish or U.S.-born 
priests. The rise of Fidel Castro and his frequent threats show the 
danger of such a situation. Castro and his barbudos have declared 
that they try to extend their Revolution through the whole of South 
America. It is absolutely necessary to secure the continuity of 
Church organisation before that day comes. 


Father James Moore, a native of Ballickmoyler, County Laois, 
who was ordained in June 1959 for the Archdiocese of Caracas, 
Venezuela, writes from his parish of Baruta, Estado Miranda, 
Venezuela: 


Baruta was, until recent years, a small town set in the mountains 
about five miles from Caracas. Its people were for the most part 
Indian or negro in origin. However, in recent years the city of 
Caracas has extended considerably so that Baruta is now really 
part of the extended suburbs of Caracas. The people too have 
changed somewhat. Thousands of Italians’ and Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Arabs and Germans came to live in Baruta or in housing 
projects nearby. Naturally their arrival has changed Baruta. 
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When I arrived there were already two Belgian priests here but 
one of them has since been made a parish priest in a city parish and 
so we are two again. Two for 45,000 approximately. Yes, that is the 
population of the parish of Baruta. It’s not an exact figure because 
the parish embraces an area of over 200 square miles of mountains 
of 4,000 feet and over. Nevertheless it is a thickly populated area. 
Now for some figures to give you an idea of the state of affairs here. 
Approximately 1,500 come to Mass on Sundays with an average of 
200 Communions. Last year there were 700 baptisms and only 85 


| funerals. The parish is extending more and more every year. This 
| year we are building three more chapels—each able to accommodate 


at least 300 people. At present we say four Masses every Sunday in 


. the parish church here in Baruta, one Mass in an outside chapel 


and two Masses in the open air in different sections of the parish. 
Every month we go to visit the people who live in the extreme 
section of the parish. We can reach them only with a three-hour 
trip by jeep. 

What is the state of religion among the people and what is the 
hope of the future? I have said that approximately 1,500 come to 


' Mass out of a population of 15,000 (the rest live too distant from 


the church). That is not too good but actually it is much higher 
than the average for Latin America. In many ways the people are 
very negligent but it is a pleasure to live and work with them. They 
have the faith even if it has become encrusted with superstition and 
doubtful customs through a lack of religious instruction and a lack 
of priests. They have a wonderful reverence for priests. I cannot 
end without mentioning the Irish people who live here in Caracas. 
They have been true friends to me since my arrival. They are: 
Larry Purtell and his wife, Declan Gilroy and his wife, Frank 
Barrett and his wife, Maurice Hill and Bridget McGovern. They 
have all been particularly good to me. 


The writer of the following letter wishes it to speak for itself and 
not to be linked with any personal considerations: 


Many of us are asking what can we do in answer to Pope John’s 
recent appeal for special help for the Church in Brazil? Just how 
urgent this problem is appears from the disturbing fact that every 
day 850 Brazilians go over to non-Catholic groups. There are only 
10,000 priests to care for the 52 million Catholics in Brazil. There is 
nobody to bring the gospel to 10 million others. But there are some 
25,000 Protestant preachers at work there. Guatemala has 350 
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priests to attend to 3,500,000 Catholics. There are more than 800 
Protestants competing with them for these souls. 

It was heartening recently to see a photograph in the Dublin 
morning papers of three priests ordained at Maynooth last June 
who have volunteered to work in South America. We should ensure 
that the prayers of many Irish families are directed to support their 
generosity. Many of our Irish boys are willing to follow them. 

Spain, although suffering from a real shortage of clergy at home, 
has sent 18,000 volunteers, including 350 diocesan priests. The 
dioceses of Vitoria and of Pamplona have assumed responsibility 
for territories assigned to them by bishops in Ecuador and elsewhere, 

A priest from Montreal recently in Ireland described the fruitful 
lease-lend mission being carried out in Brazil by the diocese of 
Nicolette and others. 

The Bulletin of the Friends of Latin America, published from 
Louvain, regularly reports the departure for South America of 
diocesan clergy who have been released from their parishes in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. 

Would it be untimely to suggest the formation of a society of 
the Friends of Spanish America in Ireland? To recall the name of 
Ambrose O’Higgins is to show that Irish priests have a historical 
advantage and a ready welcome awaiting them. New links with 
South America will only resume an old and honourable connection. 

This problem is basically a spiritual one. A league of prayer is 
assured a warm support by our people. I would suggest that we 
request a decade of the family rosary be oftered up daily for South 
America. A leaflet campaign would stir up interest in our making 
a worthwhile contribution towards solving this agonising crux in the 
life of the Church. 


* * * 


In spite of the fact that the present (1960) volume of THE FURROW 
is larger than any previous one (846 pages in 1960, 816 in 1959), we 
regret that it was still not possible to publish a number of articles 
which were promised. In particular we are sorry that three of the 
twelve articles in the series “The Christian Life’? have had to be 
held back. Father Enda McDonagh’s article on ‘“‘Tolerance’’ will, 
however, appear in the January issue and Father O’Callaghan’s 
(“The Fruits of the Spirit”) and Dom Placid Murray’s (““The Holy 
Eucharist’’) a little later. 
* 


* * 
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Father Colm L. O’Hagan, O.P., Saint Mary’s, Tallaght, County 
Dublin, disagrees with our Film Critic’s appraisal of Ben Hur: 


In my opinion Ben Hur is one of the best films to have come from 
Hollywood, or anywhere else, for years. The dialogue is impressive, 
the background music fits in beautifully as the story unfolds and 
the camera work, at least to one viewer, is magnificent. As for the 
chariot race, how your reviewer could expect it not to show “spinning 
wheels, tossing manes, urging hands, straining equine heads” is 
hard to understand. These, he states, are “‘clichés of thirty years ago”’. 
I can still remember a packed cinema last August, in London’s 
Leicester Square, applauding at the conclusion of the chariot race. 
Your critic also states: “Most of the people in this film including 
Charles (I think it should be Charlton) Heston, did not act at all’’. 
In my opinion Ben Hur, both in the book and in the film, was 
intended to be a simple, sincere man and this certainly was my 
impression of Heston’s Ben Hur. Whether that be so or not, Heston 
did receive an Oscar for his efforts, one of the eleven Oscars which 
this film won. As for the crucifixion scenes being “good pseudo- 
realism in imitation of a second-rate nineteenth-century school of 
French painting’, one imagines that the reviewer did not like them. 
That again is his privilege. However it must puzzle many people 
how the reviewer could find “the swollen stream carrying the 
redeeming Blood down from Calvary” in “bad taste”. One calls 
to mind Fra Angelico’s Crucifixion with the Blood streaming down 
the Cross and furrowing the ground. Christ’s Blood was surely 
poured forth to wash the earth and the symbolism expressed in the 
film portrayed this most effectively. 

All this apart, the tone of the review is supercilious and one 
imagines that it is not one which your reviewer will reflect on with 
pride. Some of course may consider the turn of phrase in the review 
clever. Others may regard it in a different light. 


* * * 


Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Glenstal Abbey, writes a propos the 
remarks of “‘A Correspondent” in the November issue of THF FURROW 
(p. 771) concerning the practice of secret confession in the early Church: 


To avoid ambiguity, we must distinguish between private con- 
fession and private penance. Taking “confession” in its limited sense 
as one of the three integral parts of the sacrament, the following 
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recent authors may be quoted in favour of the view I followed 
when I said on p. 584 of the September issue of THE FURROW: “They 
confessed in secret, but did satisfaction in public’. Jungmann, The 
Early Liturgy to the time of Gregory the Great (1960), 242: “‘It is 
controverted by scholars whether in the fourth and fifth centuries 
there was also the possibility of sacramental penance in a less public 


form for less grave sins and especially for secret cases. For the rest, ' 
it may be noted here that even though the penance was public, there | 


is no indication (except in isolated cases which were condemned as 
abuses) that a public confession of individual sins was ever exacted, 
The confession was made to the bishop or his representative and 
was the preliminary to the whole penitential ritual’’ (italics mine), 

The same point of view is maintained by Righetti, Manuale dj 
storia liturgica, vol. iv (2nd ed. 1959), especially p. 222 and p. 243, 
See also A. Mayer, “‘Penitenza”’, in the Enciclopedia cattolica (1952), 
vol. ix, col. 1117. An easily accessible patristic text mentioned by 
Mayer is to be found in Denzinger, Enchiridion, No. 145. This isa 
letter of S. Leo and is commented on in Righetti, §165, p. 222. Some 
phrases from the text are as follows: “Illam contra apostolicam 
regulam praesumptionem. . . . De poenitentia scilicet, quae a 
fidelibus postulatur, ne de singulorum peccatorum genere libello 
scripta professio publice recitetur, cum reatus conscientiarum 
sufficiat solis sacerdotibus indicari confessione secreta. . . . Sufficit 
enim illa confessio, quae primum Deo offertur, tum etiam sacerdoti, 
qui pro delictis poenitentium precator accedit”. The whole question 
of the early history of Penance is a highly specialised one and, as] 
said, “‘it is with considerable diffidence that I enter into it” (p. 584), 
A further author who adopts the view of secret “confession” —in 
the sense defined above—is Pére Gy, O.P., “Histoire liturgique du 
Sacrement de Pénitence”’ in LA MAISON-DIEU, 56 (1958), 5. To quote: 
“Le chrétien de l’antiquité qui avait commis une faute grave devait 
en faire l’aveu, normalement secret, a l’évéque ou a son représentant” 
(italics mine). 
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Bilan du Monde. Tome II. Les Pays. Tournai (Belgium): Casterman. Pp. 
XII +820. 1960. Price 32.50 NF. 

Tus is the second and concluding volume of a remarkable French- 
language, encyclopaedic world directory of the Church, the first volume of 
which was reviewed here in October 1958. Its 830 double-column pages in 
small but legible print is equivalent, its editors say, to ten volumes of 250 
pages each in ordinary type. The immense task of surveying the Church 
country by country explains the delay in the appearance of the second 
volume. The comprehensive, exact and scientific character of the work 
reflects distinction on the institutions responsible for its preparation. 

A six-page introduction serves as guide to the reader and warns, where 
this is necessary, of the reserve with which some of the statistics are to be 
regarded. Taking the countries in alphabetical order and according to the 
political denominations, the editors first describe the geographical, 
political, economic, social and cultural conditions, adding in each case an 
account of the country’s history which concludes with the significant events 
of recent years. The first part having thus described the setting, the second 
is devoted to the Church in the country under consideration. An account 
of its history is followed by a listing of the ecclesiastical divisions, the 
present occupants of the sees, the religious orders, with religious statistics. 
The principal works of apostolate, education and charity are also noted. 
Centres of thought and the names of the principal reviews are added in 
many instances. 

Ireland (Eire) occupies six pages; the information provided is accurate 
and reasonably comprehensive. Our position as a missionary nation is 
clearly acknowledged (1 missionary for every 457 Catholics in Ireland). 
One small complaint: one could wish for still greater care in the printing 
of English proper names in this as well as in other parts of the work. 

Bilan du Monde is a source book of information about the Church in 
the world of today which deserves to be described as invaluable. The 
Centre de Recherches Religeuses of Brussels and the Centre “‘Eglise 
Vivante”’, who collaborated in its production deserve our gratitude for a 
service of special value in times when nations are drawing closer together 
and when accurate and reliable information of this sort is an urgent need. 
The publishers too are to be complimented on presenting information 
so vast in range in a volume that is both attractive to the eye and easy to 
handle. 

J. G. MCGARRY 
Maynooth 


The Benedictine Idea. Dom Hubert Van Zeller. London: Burns and Oates. 
Pp. 230. Price 21/-. 

SINcE there are only two sources for a life of Saint Benedict, the Holy 

Rule and the Dialogues of Saint Gregory, a divergence of opinion among 

historians is not surprising. Similarly, in the evolution of the monastic 
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ideal down the centuries there have been widely differing interpretations, 
The aim of Dom Hubert Van Zeller in this work is to survey some of 
these interpretations in the light of the original postulate and to see how 
they have led up to our modern, twentieth century acceptations. ‘“The aim 
is neither to present an authoritative exposition of Benedictine policy, 
which in the nature of the Benedictine structure would anyway be im- 
possible, nor to thump the drum of propaganda”’. He simply follows the 
Benedictine idea up and down history and from one country to another 
and watches it changing shape yet ever remaining substantially the same, 
This involved a great weight of historical material, though the author 
is modest in his claim from the academic point of view. He gives us his 
impressions, authentic rather than authoritative, of a living tradition. The 
sympathetic reader will therefore accept these pages as a kind of spiritual 
testament, as Dom Hubert’s personal discovery seen in relation to what 
Saint Benedict’s mind was when he wrote the Rule, and in relation to 
what at different times his mind was taken to be. 

With Benedictine spirituality we commonly associate the erudition of 
the cloister, the establishment of vast schools, the pioneering missionary 
endeavour under Saint Gregory. These, the author tells us, represent 
currents of Benedictine thought. They are not the thought itself. They 
are merely the outward effects of temporary moods, trends and policies, 
In the era of its primitive simplicity the Benedictine idea had no ambitions 
outside the narrow enclosure of the monastery—outside, it might be said, 
the enclosure of the monk’s soul (p. 32). In support of this assertion the 
author relies upon a statement of Montalambert: “Historians have vied 
with one another in praising St. Benedict’s genius and clearsightedness; 
they have supposed that he intended to regenerate Europe, to arrest the 
dissolution of society, to reconstruct public order, and so on. I firmly 
believe that he never dreamed of regenerating anything but his own soul”, 
Thus the guiding principle of Benedictinism was in origin quite clear and 
in the light of it Saint Benedict had no great difficulty in carving out the 
dominant features of his Rule; converion, submission, perseverance 
in the common life, confidence in God. It was on the same principle that 
he selected the cenobitical life as the perfect life for monks. Benedict’s 
achievement was much more than a mere toning down of eremitical 
exaggerations in order to encourage the newcomer. “Life in the cenobium 
might be economically more secure than the life of the hermit in the 
desert, might be psychologically more normal, might ensure a steadier 
recruitment; but this was not the point. The point was that it led more 
surely to the union of the soul with God” (p. 34). 

The same principle can be invoked when we ask whether the Benedictine 
ideal is active or contemplative. For Saint Benedict, Saint Gregory and 
Saint Bernard both the contemplative and the active life are visualised 
in their one term, union of the soul with God. “Martha and Mary are 
sisters. They belong to the same family. They are not enemies, spying on 
one another or getting in one another’s way. Action in the monk’s life 
should be a help rather than a hindrance to his prayer. So long as he knows 
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that his contemplation is the pivot of his life and that activity comes in 
to give balance to the whole, he is not likely to be drawn into the wheels. 
It is only when he thinks of his activity as the main thing, with contempla- 
tion coming in as a convenient lubricant, that the mechanism runs away 
with him” (p. 79). The author’s contention is that if monasticism based 
itself squarely on the idea of Saint Benedict, Saint Gregory and Saint 
Bernard, many harassing problems of reform and adaptation would never 
come up for solution. 

The historical evidence of the book brings out more particularly four 
aspects or expressions of the Benedictine idea and these are found to 
have been consistent and explicit over several centuries. There was always 
the desire for collective as well as personal poverty; for simplicity in 
worship; for manual labour; for penance. Were monasticism ever to 
lose sight of these four points altogether the idea would have disintegrated. 
In the centuries when they were most prominent Benedictinism retained 
its full vitality, whereas in the days of eclipse when these features became 
blurred the monastic idea remained static and almost lost its power for 
renewal. On the causes of this Benedictine eclipse we get a very energetic 
chapter showing, among other things, how monasticism, in cultivating 
detachment from the mood and fashion of the moment, went so far as to 
detach itself from the intellectual struggles of the Church. In every age it 
is the temptation of the traditionalist to sit back and let his contemporaries 
do the thinking. In the case of monks, more than in the case of the pro- 
fessedly active religious, there is always the danger of excessive caution. 
The policy of: playing for safety, when adopted by a religious order or a 
monastic congregation, inclines eventually to dispiritedness among its 
members and to mediocrity throughout (p. 153). Benedictine calm is not 
the calm of inertia. Benedictine peace is not the absence of conflict: it is 
the outcome of warring forces resolved in unity (p. 149). In like manner, 
union of the soul with God, to which the monastic life leads, is not an 
absence but a fullness, not an escape but the result of a deliberate encounter 
with contemporary values. The arena, however, of this encounter is 
primarily the interior life of the monk where the conflicting forces meet, 
while the monk himself becomes another Christ redeeming the world 
of his time. 

Dom Hubert’s impression of the monastic ideal cannot fail to inspive 
the rising generation of Benedictine monks. But his work is a challenge 
for other religious also. It can be read with profit by anyone whose security 
within a spiritual tradition is no more than the consequence of an un- 
willingness to examine and prove. 

NORBERT CUMMINS 
The Abbey, Loughrea 


Morals for Lay People. Dr. Silvester Birngruber, S.O.Cist. Dublin: 
Scepter Publishers. 1960. Pp. 478. Price 26/-. 

THE original of this translation appeared in Austria under the title 

Laienmoral. Its purpose is to bring lay-people, especially the more highly- 
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educated, to a more precise and deeper knowledge of their moral oblga- 
tions. Moral theology—a point that is emphasised in the Foreword— 
deals with strict obligations and with that minimum of law which must be 
observed if sin is to be avoided. Any text-book of moral theology is, of 
course, mainly morals for lay people. The present book seems to aim at 
being somewhat different from a text-book. 

Dr. Birngruber has presented an excellent frame-work for his material 
by dividing the book into seven sections, as follows: Man and his World; 
The Christian and God; The Christian and the Community; Life Itself; 
The Christian and Sexuality; The Material World; Truth. Each of these 
parts is further sub-divided by five or six headings. 

There is a lot of fine reading in Morals for Lay People and the priest will 
find it interesting. The translator, Walter G. Kane, has given us a very 
readable and flowing English version, no easy result to achieve from 
professional or semi-professional works in German. About a translation 
one must always keep in mind that the original book was intended fora 
very different environment; therefore it cannot, of itself, be adversely 
criticised for not doing something which the author never intended. 

This work has, however, been translated into English and published 
here. It may, then, be evaluated in the background of our environment, 
as well as from a general point of view. 

It would seem that Dr. Birngruber’s book—and what a lot of work he 
put into it—falls short, on several counts, of the kind of book he set out 
to write. In spite of the excellent frame-work, the book wanders and, ina 
number of places, is repetitious. It retains too much of the scholastic 
classroom in vocabulary and treatment. At times, it takes far too much 
for granted with regard to the philosophical background of lay-readers in 
these islands. For example, the section on methodic doubt (pp. 105-6), the 
definition of virtue (quoted with approval from Tillman) as a “continual 
value-related attitude of a person in a fixed course of action” (p. 60), the 
reference to work as “a participation in the never-ceasing activity of God, 
Who is actus purus, pure act” (p. 166), the use of Latin in phrase or 
definition—these are a few instances of what should be avoided in theology 
aimed at the lay-reader. 

There are points where precise language was necessary but ambiguous 
or vague statements were made. The clerical reader, because of previous 
training and knowledge, will make full use of context to get the correct 
meaning; this may be asking too much of the layman. Here are some 
examples: 


P. 379: “Canon law regards civil marriage as concubinage, so that 
in the eyes of the Church civil marriage is null and void”. 

P. 430: “Religion is the complete and intimate personal decision 
of a man towards God”’. 

P. 275: “Capacity to marry is more than capacity to reproduce: 
it also involves capacity to educate’, 
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The first two statements take for granted basic distinctions which 
ought to have been expressly included. The “‘capacity to educate’’, in the 
third, is a vague phrase (and the context gives no great help in elucidating) 
that could give rise to many practical difficulties about fitness for marriage. 

Morals for Lay People could have been written from other books. It 
is a pity the author did not allow the thought of his intended lay readers 
to dictate the method of treatment and the type of language. 

The publishers deserve praise for undertaking the translation of 
Laienmoral; perhaps some editing, if the author had given permission, 
might have adapted the work to our type of educated lay-reader. Books on 
theology, produced for the educated layman, are needed. We hope that 
others will appear on the lists of Scepter Publishers. 

JOSEPH MCGLADE 
Dalgan Park, Navan 


The Catholic Church in South Africa. W. E. Brown. Edited by Michael 

Derrick. London: Burns and Oates. 1960. Pp. xiv+384. Price 35/-. 
Tus history of the Catholic Church in South Africa, written by a convert 
English priest, brings home to us how little has been done to record the 
pioneering work of Irish missionaries. We have an abundance of mission- 
ary writing of ephemeral interest, but much serious historical work remains 
to be done. In the book under review one learns of the generous response 
of the professors and students of Saint Peter’s College, Wexford, to the 
appeals made to them on behalf of the Catholics of South Africa by the 
first Vicar Apostolic of the Cape of Good Hope, Dr. Raymond Griffith, 
O.P. 

Dr. Griffith arrived in South Africa on Easter Sunday, 7 April 1838. 
The author takes this as the starting point of his story and, using the 
journals and diaries of the successive Vicars Apostolic, newspapers both 
Catholic and secular and the letters of many of the missionaries, he gives 
us a vivid account of the progress of missionary work until 1922. 

The modern missionary in any of the still undeveloped parts of Africa 
will find many of the difficulties and hardships mentioned in the letters 
of the early Vicars Apostolic and their priests familiar enough. The 
difficulties experienced in travelling, for example, are still found in many 
parts of the continent; the shortage of priests, which so discouraged 
Bishops Grimley and Moran in the eighteen-sixties, is, alas, still a grave 
problem; the need for Catholic education, with the consequent diverting 
of priests and even bishops into the schools, is today no less pressing than 
it was when in 1863 Bishop Moran wrote to Bishop Grimley: “I have 
turned schoolmaster myself and so have all my priests. We all teach 
school . . . because we have not the means of paying schoolmasters’’. 

A feature less familiar to modern missionary minds is the official status 
of the early Vicars Apostolic, who were appointed as “chaplains to the 
Roman Catholic community” and received a small stipend from the 
British government. Bishop Griffith, for the most part, had to be content 
with exercising his ministry to the scattered immigrant Catholics in the 
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army, the other services and among the traders and farmers. That he can 
casually refer to his flock as “‘papists or those who ought to be papists” 
may be slightly shocking in 1960, but in his own day—he left Ireland less 
than ten years after the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act—was 
probably received by his hearers as casually as it was said. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the earlier missionaries, overworked and understaffed as 
they were, never lost sight of the fact that they were in reality much more 
than “chaplains to the Roman Catholic community” or forgot that the 
command of their Master was to “teach a// nations’. And so even in the 
earliest stages of the work the diaries of many missionaries record the 
baptisms of members of the indigenous tribes; there is evident pride and 
joy in Bishop Grimley’s boast that at a church ceremony in Cape Town 
in 1864 he “had blacks, at least eleven of them, walking in the procession”, 

It is, indeed, a saddening thought that opinion and practice in the 
question of inter-racial relations were considerably more enlightened a 
hundred years ago than they are today in the land of apartheid. The early 
missionaries mention cases of inter-racial marriages and it is evident from 
the context that no social ostracism resulted from them. The “coloured”, 
that is, the children of these marriages were held in high regard by many 
Europeans and it was evidently considered a strange and unusual incident 
when some Catholics objected to a priest assisting at these Euro-African 
marriages. In this one case, the Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Allard, was firm 
and unequivocal in his reply: “As to colour, the Catholic Church does not 
pay attention to it: Jesus Christ died for all without distinction” and we 
are told that an apology was made by the malcontents. 

Among later comers in the field—the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the 
Trappists, the Benedictines and the teaching orders of Brothers and 
Sisters—much greater emphasis was laid on the evangelisation of the 
African. The Trappist contribution, which consisted in the successful 
integration of Bantu tribesmen in a Catholic civilisation centred round the 
monastery, is especially interesting. The fact that the monastery was 
eventually separated from the Cistercian Order does not, in Dr. Brown’s 
view, take from the fact that it was the Cistercian mode of life that first 
attracted the admiration of the Bantu people. 

The book appears to suffer from faults of construction or perhaps 
it is the very vastness of the subject that makes it difficult for the reader 
to follow the history of the Church on so many and such varied fronts. 
It has, on the other hand, the virtue of giving with great balance, tolerance 
and charity a clear idea of what manner of men the great missionaries 
were. When Dr. Brown comments on such many-sided personalities as 
Bishops Griffith, Grimley and Allard or the erudite Dr. Kolbe, he is at 
his best—detached, humorous, scrupulously fair. It would be difficult to 
write in a completely orderly manner of men who found time and energy 
in mercilessly overworked lives to be writers, lecturers, educators as well 
as administrators and missionaries. 

Dr. Brown died in South Africa before the publication of his work 
The material left by him has been edited by Mr. Michael Derrick, who 
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has also contributed to it a Prologue and an Epilogue dealing, respectively, 
with the mission activity earlier than 1838 and the post-1922 developments 
in South African history as they affect the Church. 

The Epilogue must inevitably make sad reading for any Christian. 
Anyone who knows even a little about modern Africa can have little 
expectation of a continued white-dominated society there. Mr. Derrick 
shows that the Catholic hierarchy has opposed its authority to the 
essentially unchristian doctrines of apartheid. Perhaps the simplest and 
most telling argument against them can be found in the words used by 
the bishops in their statement of 1957: “‘It is a sin to humiliate our fellow- 
men”. Nor were the Catholic bishops alone in their condemnation. Every 
Christian must acknowledge and be grateful for the courage and high 
principles shown by the Anglican Church in its opposition to injustice 
against Africans. 

But the “white nation” of South Africa seems intent on its own 
destruction. What the future holds in store for South African Catholicism 
we cannot know. Of its past we may well be proud and we are grateful 
for this work by which this past may be better known. 

GERARD J. CUNNANE 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Intro- 

duced by Christopher Devlin, S.J. London: Oxford University Press. 

Pp. 370. Price 42/-. 
Tuis book is not offered for its pastoral value, for Hopkins failed as a 
popular preacher and the sermons printed in the first part of this book are 
“useful” only for the light they throw on the idiosyncrasy of his genius. 
The spiritual writings and notes—many of them published for the first 
time—are however of profound spiritual and literary interest. More 
clearly than ever before we can discern the pattern of the poet’s professional 
life as a Jesuit and his true spiritual stature. From the literary point of 
view the anguish which precipitated the last “‘terrible sonnets” is found 
here in its raw and hardly less desperate state as private spiritual notation. 
Some thirty-four pages of exact and perceptive commentary from the 
editor cast fresh light on the war in Hopkins between the two vocations. 
Father Devlin identifies Hopkins’s “‘puritanism’” as an “exaggerated 
distinction between the affective and elective will’ (desire and choice) 
and traces it to his “slight but fatal sympathy with the Pharisee rather 
than the Publican”. 

PETER CONNOLLY 

Maynooth 


Livre de l'amour. Jacqueline Vincent, présentée par le Pére Bruno, O.D.C. 
Etudes Carmélitaines. Desclée de Brouwer. 1960. Pp. 296. 15 plates. 
Price 25/- approx. 

It is hardly possible to read this book without being ennobled by it. 

It is the story of a woman who from childhood believed in Jove and who 
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attained through incredible trials to the fullness of a love that was entirely 
Divine while still remaining human. At the age of eighteen Jacqueline 
Vincent was a young woman of exquisite delicacy and sensitivity of soul, 
who saw her vocation in the complete and humble gift of herself to marriage 
and motherhood. Marriage brought her twenty years of the cruellest 
agony in the company of a man who was brutal, depraved and neurotic, 
She gave back love and respect for hatred and contempt, offering every-’ 
thing for his conversion. He died as he had lived. There were no children 
but she had adopted a war orphan named Pierre while he was still a baby, 
Between the woman who was toute maternité and the little Pierre there was 
forged a wonderfully deep and easy bond of love. Then when he was nine 
years old Pierre died suddenly. The years that followed brought Jacqueline 
Vincent illnesses, calumnies and terrible interior darknesses. But through 
it all she kept her faith in love and in the God of love. The fifteen photo- 
graphs that are (after the French manner) buried: here and there in the 
text provide a striking demonstration of the way in which the spiritual 
beauty of sweetness, gentleness and patience may take possession of the 
soul and radiate from the countenance. 

Jacqueline Vincent died in 1954 at the age of 74. It was in 1930 that 
she began to write stories for children first, then novels. Some of her 
spiritual experiences have appeared in Etudes Carmélitaines—she was a 
very devoted Carmelite Tertiary and would have entered a Carmelite 
Convent after the death of Pierre had her health made it feasible. Her 
novels became very famous; her last novel, Salut, ma Joie, was provoked 
by Sagan’s Bonjour, Tristesse,-which Jacqueline Vincent considered “a 
well-written book but atrocious in its aridity of heart and amorality”. 
Salut, ma Joie is the story of a woman whose past comes up to wreck her 
carefully built up respectable world; the family into which her daughter is 
to marry insists that the mother should go away and never appear again 
or make the least contact with her daughter. It is in describing the sub- 
sequent discovery of reality and of joy that Jacqueline Vincent shows her 
special gift as a writer. (L’Enfant qui passe, the story of Pierre, appeared in 
English translation in 1939 under the title And This Our Life, published by 
Geoffrey Bles.) 

. The following entry in her diary, under 28 July 1952, expresses some- 
thing of the spirit of this good and noble woman: “‘I believe, yes, I believe 
that the more intense are our powers of loving creatures, the more God 
loved above all else is fully loved. It is not possible—except by illusion— 
to cast off the flesh as if it were a garment. I think that we must rather 
inhabit the body fully and that the complete gift of the self to God, the 
complete renouncement of the self allows God to purify the personality 
Himself, when all our efforts, small but generous, have been strongly 
employed to put it in order. For our part is simply to vanquish, to reduce 
to servitude that nature which God has created so beautiful; it is He 
alone who can purify it, bathing it in fire and blood so that the human 
composite is free and untramelled in its aspiring. Above all I believe that 
the rehabitation of the flesh, more exactly its rehabilitation, should consist. 
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in this: the recognition of the harmony of the human composite as it 
came forth from the hands of the Creator. To those who are called to 
the renunciation of nature it is not right to present this immolation as 
a renunciation of something evil. Would that serious study and experience 
might bring directors of souls face to face with their responsibilities, that 
they might make it possible for all the deepest notes of human nature to 


* make their contribution to the decisions by which we live’’. 


NokEL-DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 
'Gayfield, Dublin 


John Chrysostom and His Times. Vol. 1 (Antioch). Chrysostomus Baur, 
O.S.B. Translated by Sister M. Gonzaga, R.S.M. London: Sands. 1959. 
Pp. Ixxv +399. Price 30/-. 

Tuis is a very readable account of a saint who was a charming personality 
and an inspired preacher—John, the priest of Antioch, who received the 
surname Chrysostom as early as the sixth century and was officially 
declared Patron of Preachers by Pius X in 1908. Though the introduction 
and footnotes afford ample evidence of the author’s scholarship, the 
biography itself is never hampered with Germanic erudition. John 
Chrysostom lives in its pages since the author has happily chosen to let 
‘the saint speak for himself wherever possible. 

This fourth century Greek Father was a keen observer of life in his 
native Antioch and, in sketching it for us, he speaks a language which is 
startlingly modern. He mentions that sometimes he finds it difficult to 
hold the attention of his congregation. They are fidgety—they look around 
to watch the sacristan as he lights the lamps; they are impatient to be 
off to the theatre or the circus where their favourite actor or charioteer is 
performing. His sermons are soon forgotten due to these distracting 
influences: ‘This horse did not run true to form; that horse stumbled; I 
back such or such a jockey” (De Lazaro 7:1). On the other hand, he tells 
us that his congregation have often been carried along with him—they 
finish his Scripture quotations in chorus; they applaud so loudly at well- 
liked passages that he has to call them to order. 

Several Fathers of the Greek Church, such as Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, surpass Chrysostom in speculative doctrine; none 
can equal him as a catechist or teacher of morals. In a vast number of 
treatises, exegetical homilies and sermons he set forth the ideal of the 
Christian life with a forcefulness and simplicity which keep his words ever 
fresh—the dignity of the priesthood; the glory of virginity; the sanctity of 
marriage; the pre-eminence of charity, “the mother of the virtues’. He 
fearlessly attacked the vices and abuses of contemporary life—avarice and 
neglect of the poor; cruelty to slaves; attendance at lewd mimes. “And 
still you ask why there is a hell; ask rather, why there is only one’’. In the 
matter and form of his instruction he is completely under the spell of Saint 
Paul: ““You know, indeed, that I often follow a theme, then I suddenly 
encounter Saint Paul and he holds me fast in the midst of the sermon, 
so that I cannot get away from him until the end”. 
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It is régrettable that the venerable author (Dom Baur is now in his 
eighties) had produced his second edition before Antoine Wenger's 
discovery in 1955 of the eight hitherto unknown catecheses of Chrysostom. 
These were brought to light in the monastery of Stavronikita on Mount 
Athos and were published in Sources Chrétiennes in 1957. In the course 
of his search for unpublished MSS. of Chrysostom Dom Baur had actually 
visited Stravronikita in 1932! These catecheses would have been of 
immense importance for the biography since they belong to Chrysostom’s 
Antiochene period and contain a wealth of profound and detailed in- 
struction. One is certainly astonished that Dom Baur should have 
authorised the English translation without at least a mention of their 


discovery. 
DeENis O’CALLAGHAN 


Maynooth 


Telling the Good News. Reflections on Religion and Education. Francis H. 

Drinkwater. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 228. Price 22/-. 
WE have here some forty essays on Religion and Education which have 
appeared in various periodicals, principally in THE SOWER, Over the past 
ten years. Their author is a recognised authority on Catechetics, or he 
might be more accurately described as a tireless advocate of proper 
religious education. Most of his ideas on that subject are to be found in 
these essays. Despite the wide range of subjects there is an unmistakable 
unity about the book. 

The author’s main contention is that where religion is not being properly 
taught to children it is due, in large measure, to the type of catechism 
being used in schools. “‘Our present English catechism is much more of a 
hindrance than a help in the teaching of the Faith” (p. 61). He has some 
hard things to say about Catechisms, even about such recent ones as the 
Scottish and German, though it must be said that he considers the latter 
far and away the best that has appeared to date. Apart from a brief essay 
on Father Abbot’s Catechism Key he does not mention the Irish catechism, 
though in discussing Father Abbot’s booklet he raises a very interesting 
point: for whom precisely are catechisms written? For adults or for 
children? His own answer is that a National Catechism should be directed 
to the Sunday Mass congregation, ‘“‘that complete cross-section of the 
Church” (p. 52) and in support of his view he quotes the example of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent. Canon Drinkwater is a great lover of 
catechisms but he is merciless on those who misuse them. 

What does he propose as an alternative in the schools? First of all he 
confesses to a complete lack of enthusiasm for the whole idea of children’s 
text-books in religion. This may be putting it rather too briefly but his 
idea is to commence with the teacher and not with the pupil. There should 
be a good Teacher’s Aid-Book, then a syllabus drawn up to fit it and last 
of all, if there must: be a book in the primary school, what he calls “a 
first-class: picture-narrative explanation periodical’’, coming fresh into the 
pupils’ hands each week.: Primary-school children (under:11); he argues, 
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are not ready for a systematic course of catechism. At the secondary 
state (11 plus) the National Catechism would be the basic pupils’ book 
for doctrine. 

The whole point of what Canon Drinkwater is advocating is that 
religion should be taught as something /iving. That is the heart of the 
matter. That should decide the importance or otherwise of everything else. 
To achieve that living teaching he would favour an arrangement of 
doctrine somewhat on the lines of the German Catechism, something 
making abundant use of Scripture and Liturgy. But he is quick to point 
out that a mere re-arranging of doctrines in a book is no guarantee that 
religion will be presented in a living manner. It is not so much the order 
in the book as the order in the teacher’s mind or in the priest’s mind that 
matters. ““The decisive thing in the Church’s catechesis after all is not 
any kind of ground-plan or syllabus but the manner in which the future 
clergy learn the religion they are going to teach” (p. 64). He sees urgent 
need for the proper catechetical preparation of future priests and does not 
hesitate to say that “our clergy are still, catechetically speaking, plain 
ignorant, and likely to be so for a long time yet” (p. 31). 

In addition to the general theme he discusses a number of particular 
questions such as the Mass, sacrament of Penance, First Holy Communion, 
school-prayers and some special techniques in teaching such as story- 
telling (a most interesting chapter), use of drama, value of discussions, 
examinations, etc. There is scarcely any aspect of religious education on 
which we have not the benefit of his experience and some of these chapters 
show just how wide that experience is. 

This is a stimulating book which can be recommended to all who are 
interested in religious education. If at times it sounds extreme, as it does 
on text-books, it is because the author insists on putting first things first. 
His enthusiasm for his subject and his vigorous style are a guarantee that 
anything Canon Drinkwater writes will not be dull or ponderous. 

DANIEL COLLIER 
Kilkenny 
SHORTER NOTICE 


Socialism in One Country (1924-1926 Part Two. Macmillan. 45/-) is the 
sixth volume in the author’s monumental A History of the Soviet Union 
to be completed in ten volumes covering the period 1917-1929. The 
present is the second of three volumes together called Socialism in One 
Country and dealing with the period 1924-1926. The volume is in two 
parts dealing with the two great structures in Soviet life, the Party and the 
State. The first part examines in great detail the struggle within the Party, 
which finally emerges as the monolithic structure that it has since remained. 
The second part treats of the different organs of the State apparatus: 
the Union (the Federal power), the Republics, the Soviets (local Councils), 
the army and the forces of Order and security. This is, of course, a book 
for specialists and it gives ample evidence of the painstaking research and 
balanced judgments necessary in such a work. 
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